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The One Who Thought 


By James Barnes 


E was the junior subaltern and he 
H could boast five months’ service 
almost toa day. He possessed 
a tendency to blush and a slight impedi- 
ment in his speech that was _ half 
stammer, half lisp. His curly hair was 
cut short-and his helmet, which was a 
trifle large, came down over his ears. 
There was no danger of its falling off, 
however, for he always wore the strap 
under his chin, and it had stencilled a 
little white line in the sun-burned red 
of his face. 

His regiment was one where they 
preserve old-time traditions. They rose 
and saluted the colonel upon every 
possible occasion, they “‘sir”-ed each 
other left and right, and the junior 
subaltern was never expected to express 
an opinion upon any question whatever. 
The regiment had a fighting record 
behind it, and was as good as any of the 
other shire regiments; and that means 
that it was as good as any that ever 
wore red or khaki. 

Now, on this day, it had marched 
some twelve South African miles 
and incidentally it had climbed one 
or two rocky kopjes, and struggled 
through a half-score of dry sandy sluits, 
down one bank and up the other. It 
had waded three drifts deep in clinging, 
black mud, and when it had settled 
down for the evening, the bulk of the 
transport was a matter of four miles or 
more behind. Most of the blankets and 
great coats were on the wagons, and it 
was going to be cold. Twilight had 
merged into moonlight, and overhead 
in the clear African sky very early the 
great stars were blazing and twinkling, 
and somehow (it may have been the 
march or the moon), no one seemed 
much inclined to talk. The mess was 
not very large. To look at it, no one 
would have recognised in the thin- 
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faced, tired-looking men in the smudged 
yellow uniforms, the officers of one of 
the smartest of the line; nor would 
any one have known, after seeing the 
bivouac, that it was a regiment at all. 

When the troopship left England it 
had numbered 1,280 stalwart young 
fellows keen on life and eager for fight- 
ing. Most of them talked with a bit of 
their own’ shire twist in their speech 
that betrayed them as much as the 
little printed name—white on red—on 
the left side of their helmets. But now 
the quartermaster-sergeant could have 
told you that they. numbered exactly 
553, and that included the colonel and 
the bugler boy. 

The rest—Lord knows where they 
were! Some had gone back to Eng- 
land to be repaired (perhaps damaged 
beyond all hope), others were still in the 
hospitals, scattered as far back as the 
long trail extended, a few were on de- 
tails (thumping along with the M. L, 
some), and the rest, who were not pre- 
sent to answer to their names, lay be- 
neath little unmarked rocky heaps, lost 
and forgotten, somewhere out in the 
wide-stretching veldt. They can show 
one place, however, where twenty lie 
together, and they can show you a hill 
that is remembered because they had 
something to do with making it dif- 
ferent from other hills. 

But to come backto this night. The 
colonel was grumpy because the little 
cart that was his own and carried his 
particular brand of whiskey and cigars 
had broken down at the second drift, 
and the wagon to which his belongings 
had been transferred had not yet 
arrived. The rest of the mess were 
grumpy at having to go out on this 
wildgoose chase of an expedition, when 
they had rather have stopped in the 
town back there, which was a con- 
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quered one, with a conquered club, and 
conquered privileges. 

“T think,”—began the junior sub., 
suddenly breaking the silence, and then 
he faltered. They looked round at him, 
and the colonel, from his seat on the 
biscuit box, stopped spreading some 
caviare on a big piece of soggy Boer 
bread and glared at him. 

** |—I think,” began the boy again, 
this time stammering slightly. 

“ Well,” remarked the senior captain, 
“what the devil do you think ?” 

“T think that the cavalry have gone 
through the nek, sir.”’ 

“And what the devil makes you 
think that ?” put in the colonel, taking 
his cue from the senior captain. 

**T don’t know, sir,”’ returned the boy. 
“TI was just thinking, and we don’t see 
their fires.” 

The fact was that he had first spoken 
aloud without meaning to. 

** Well, what if they have ?”’ pursued 
the colonel, addressing the adjutant 
this time. ‘‘ It’s their business to keep 
in touch with us anyhow, eh?” 

“I should suppose so,” returned the 
adjutant laconically. 

“I do think they kept a bit ahead, 
sir,” put in the lieutenant of G Com- 
pany. ‘‘ Old Spuff told me he expected 
to bivouac on the other side near the 
pan. He was out there last week, you 
know, and knows the ground.” 

“Confound him,” said the colonel ; 
“‘he can’t expect my men to keep up 
even with his bony old hat-racks when 
a third of them haven’t any soles to their 
boots. What the devil we were sent 
out here for beats me anyway. I'll 
wager there isn’t a Boer within fourteen 
miles.” 

“*T heard to-day that the Boers were 
on their way to this very place,” put in 
the boy. 

** And how did you hear that ?” asked 
the senior captain. ‘“‘ By gad, we are 
becoming very knowin’.”’ 

‘“There was a Kaffir by the road 
spoke to one of our Kaffir boys, and I 


asked him and he told me, sir.” 

‘““Humph, Kaffirs! ” snorted the 
major, who hitherto had not spoken a 
word. 

“It was reported to me at the time, 
colonel,” spoke up a_ broad-shouldered 
young fellow sitting close to the fire. 
*“*T didn’t think it worth noticing.” He 
closed his silver cigarette case with a 
snap. 

The rest of the mess, who had paid 
just enough attention to the conversa- 
tion to follow it, smiled. Kaffirs’ tales 
were worse than old wives’. It was j 
conceded that a black would tell 
another anything that came into his 
head, and tell white men only the 
things he thought they would like to 
hear. 

‘** He—he was a very intelligent-look- 
ing Kaffir,” stammered the boy, “I 
think——”’ 

“You better go turn into your blan- 
kets, youngster,” said the major. 

“No,” put in the thick-set, grey- 
templed young captain. ‘ He’s on 


guard with Mallon.” 

** Have you stationed the outposts ?” 
asked the colonel in an undertone. He 
generally left everything to his adjutant, 
who was a better soldier than he was, 
and he knew it. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, in the 


official voice. ‘‘ There’s one back there 
near the drift, sir, and Mallon and his 
company are off here on the slope of 
this kopje. ‘Couldn’t get ’em up to the 
top; it’s too steep and the men were 
done.” 

*“How about this side?” asked the 
colonel, pointing to another great black 
hill whose rocky shape was moulded 
into soft shadow and rounded outline by 
the moonlight. 

“ Sergeant and eight men over there, 
sir. Besides, I think the youngster was 
right; the cavalry have gone through 
the nek. They will probably get their 
outposts up the hill, and if they don’t 
they’re guardin’ the other side anyhow. 
We're all right.” 
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THE ONE WHO THOUGHT 
‘Don’t think there is a Boer within’ 
twenty miles,’ observed the colonel, 
adding a good six to his previous esti- 
mate. 
_ The officers who were going on out- 
post had had their blanket rolls carried 
out by their servants. The subaltern 


who replied—heels together, arms stiff 
—‘Yes, sir; yes, sir,” to each one, 
whereon Mallon wriggled his huge 
shape under the kaross of his sleeping- 
sack,and stowed his head in the shadow 
of a big rock out of the moon glare. 





buttoned his coat tight under his 
chin, and leaving the ruddy circle of 
the firelight, began to climb the hill 
on the right of the road. 


‘* Now, on this day, it had marched some twelve South African miles.”’ 


Mallon was only lieutenant, but he 
was in command of the company, and 
the fact that it was a good one reflected 
great credit upon the sub and the first 
sergeant, for Mallon, brave as a man 
could be, and a good sporting chap, 
was never made for a soldier. The 
routine part of it bored him; he con- 
fessed the fact frankly. Besides this, 
he was lazy and a bit careless. He 
grunted a few questions to the sergeant, 


But the sub. walked a few yards up 
the slope and sat down. He was still 
thinking. He remembered the excited 
gesticulations of the Kaffir that he had 
seen talking to the voorlooper of the 
big ox-wagon. He recalled the fact 
that the man appeared to be out of 
breath, and that his bare legs were 
dusty above the knees. The black who 
had translated the message had been 
excited, too. Perhaps there might be 
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some truth in it! He looked over his 
shoulder. 

The steep sides of the kopje towered 
four or five hundred feet above him. 
Then he lowered his eyes. The men 
lay here and there, huddled among the 
rocks. The sergeant, pulling sleepily 
at his pipe, was propped up with his 
back toa great boulder. The boy went 
over to him. 

“Sergeant—No; as you were!—don’t 
get up. Haven't we got a man farther 
up the hill here?” 

The sergeant struggled to his feet. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “‘there’s a post 
up there, sir, by the ledge.” 

“* How far?” 

**Oh, a good bit, sir.” 

The sub. walked away and sat on the 
rock again, and the sergeant sank 
down in his old position. The moon 
rose and grew bigger and _ brighter. 
The sky was blue. Things were not 
masses merely, but resolved themselves 
into colours in the clear light. It wasa 


night that one never sees in England, 
nor in fact anywhere, except South 


Africa, or fairy land. The very earth 
seemed to sparkle, and the water in the 
nearest spruit shone like quicksilver. 

The boy took a letter from his 
pocket. He had really at first taken it 
out to see if he could read it, and 
finding that it was no task at all, he 
went on to the end. 

There came into the boy’s mind, as 
he sat there with the letter in his 
fingers, the picture of an old man 
walking up the pathway of an English 
garden. Then in his imagination the 
boy followed the old gentleman into 
the hallway of the big house with the 
staring windows that overlooked the 
terraces. 

This letter that he had read by the 
moonlight was from his grandfather, an 
old soldier who knew the Mutiny and 
the Crimea, and could remember shak- 
ing hands, as a subaltern, with the Iron 
Duke himself. It was full of advice, 
delivered in the old-fashioned way, ex- 


actly as the squire speaks in “ Sanford 
and Merton ”—little trite texts, like-the 
things that we copied in the copy-books, 
On this occasion they were on military 
subjects, and they were good in the 
main, but they harked back to the days 
of Brown Bess and steel tosteel. Here 
was one of them: “Remember, my 
boy, that if you are charged in-an open 
plain by a superior force, you should 
meet them with a volley and a counter 
charge. The bayonet is the more 
deadly in the hands of a moving body.” § 

** Bayonets,” thought the boy. He 
had been in five battles (at least so they 
were called in the papers), and he had 
seen men killed and men wounded, but 
never yet, so far as he could remember, 
had he seen a fighting enemy. Little J 
moving figures dodging here and there 
on mile-distant hills, and retreating 
clouds of dust, and all of that which 
includes, of course, smokeless noise, 
and invisible, whining, scurrying pro- 
jectiles. But war had changed since 
the days when they wore curly topknots 
and high leather stocks, and a battle 
was not like the first ideas he had of 
battles—it was much less picturesque 
than an Aldershot field day. To come 
back to the letter. It concluded with 
the sentence that the old gentleman 
must have cribbed from penny-wise | 
modernity. 

‘* When you have nothing else to do, 
my boy, think of what may be coming 
next.”” Whether it was from the ad- 
vice or not the boy had been thinking 
all day. And he thought now that it 
was very foolish to be in camp under 
the foot of a kopje; in fact, between 
two of them, and one at the end of a 
long flanking ridge, without having an 
outpost on the top. It was just that 
way that the transport had been taken 
on the Reit River some months before, 
and he remembered that incident well, 
for he had been there and had seen it. 
But the rest had apparently forgotten, 
and he was only a subaltern—so what 
was the use ? 
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THE ONE WHO THOUGHT 

He looked down at the bright valley. 
He could see the smouldering embers 
of the fires, he could see the brown 
shapes of some Kaffir kraals, huddled 
away near the last drift, and farther off 
there rose a line of trees, narrow and 
straight, like the ones that come with a 
child’s Noah’s Ark. There was a Boer 
farm-house nestling there. He thought 
he saw a light in the window. A few 
belated wagons of the transport were 
struggling up the road. He could hear 
the yapping mule-talk of the drivers. 
He leaned his head back and looked up 
at the stars, and now he was thinking 
not of war, but of anything that 
came into his head. He thought of his 
mother; he hardly remembered her ; 
other chaps had mothers to write to, 
but he was an orphan and had nothing 
but a foolish, 
gabbling old 
granddad. 
He got think- 
ing of home 
and school 
and the 
Thames, and 
some girls he 
knew, and 
what a 
strange thing 
life was, and 
what he 
would do 
when he went 
back to Lon- 
don, and so 
he went to 
sleep. 

He awoke 
because it 
was cold. The moon was almost 
down in the west, but it was still 
light, with an uncertain shadowless 
Skyglare. He looked .at the watch 
upon his wrist, and to his surprise 
he found that it was not so late after 
all. Ina few minutes the relief would 
be sent out. So he got to his feet, 
and with his mind intent on something 


ame HI 


“* He was in a path, a tortwous, narrow path that twisted in and out 
among the boulders. 


that had been there before he had 
dozed off, he started up the hill. He 
had meant to have seen where the 
farthest sentry was posted—that was 
it! He climbed over rocks and 
boulders; his teeth were fairly chatter- 
ing at first, but the exercise made him 
warmer, and he was glad to be moving. 
Suddenly he found himself close against 
what appeared to be the sheer side of a 
cliff. But no sentry! He turned and 
looked back to the valley again. 

The fire embers were out, there was a 
chilly mist spread along the stream bed, 
and the voices of the Kaffir drivers 
had hushed. ‘‘ The transport’s ‘in; 
that’s one blessing,” he thought. His 
foot struck something that rattled. He 
stooped down and picked it up. It was 
a little pasteboard box, yellow in colour, 

and made to 
imitate wood 
fibre. There 
was some- 
thing printed 
on it in Ger- 
man. The 
boy knew 
what it was, 
for he had 
seen hun- 
dreds of them 
—the little 
boxes in 
which the 
Mauser cart- 
ridges inclips 
of five were 
packed. So 
the Boers had 
een here! 
Oh, yes, he 
remembered—of course—it was here 
that they had the skirmish ten days ago 
when poor old Jack Leonard of the 
lumbering well - intentioned ‘ M. I.” 
was pipped through both lungs. 
There might be something more 
about. The sub. bent over and then 
straightened himself and bent over 
again. 
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There, in a little patch of sand, 
between two big rocks, were the marks 
of horses’ hoofs. Small, unshod hoofs ! 
He was not enough of a scout to know 
if they were fresh or not—but how had 
they got there? Nothing but a goat 
could have climbed the hill the way he 
had come. Then suddenly he saw he 
was in a path, a tortuous, narrow path 
that twisted in and out among the 
boulders, but kept close to the base of 
the sheer stone wall that rose above it. 
Next question—where did this silly, 
foolish path lead to? ‘“ Must go some- 
where,” he thought. “I see; it’s a 
short cut into the nek.” 

** Deuced odd,” said the sub. aloud. 
So he followed it for perhaps two 
hundred yards. 

Now he remembered having noticed, 
ever since he had seen the kopje from 
afar, a jagged, brown line like a split or 
cleft that ran down its side from the 
crest halfway to the middle. 

The path led to the bottom of the 
jagged brown line. ‘“ Well, I never,” 


thought the sub. as he stumbled along. 
But when he came to the place where 
the trail, after a double round a big rock, 
turned sharp to the left, he stood and 
whistled. The brown line was not a 


crack. It was the opening into a 
narrow path that almost divided the 
hill in two, and the path led, steep and 
straight, to the very top. It was very 
dark, but he could see a patch of white 
light rising like a cloud way up on the 
rim. 

“ Here’s ago,” hethought. ‘ What 
if?—’’ He turned and looked over his 
shoulder at the valley—‘“‘ Gad, I’ll risk 
it. I can get upand back before relief.” 
So he went up the steep incline, some- 
times on his hands and knees, but going 
it for what was in him. In less than 
five minutes he clambered out into the 
centre of the patch of light, and he saw 
how things were. The narrow pass 
was only a dent in the kopje side that 
led down to the lower opening. The 
top of the kopje was quite flat, and the 


boulders were not so big as down below, 
But he soon forgot near-by things in 
looking far away all around him. -He 
had the strange sense of unreality that 
one feels upon suddenly coming out 
into the vantage spot of a panorama, 
It looked quite artificial, and yet it 
made him dizzy. In his imagination 
he could see just where the foreground 
ended and the canvas began. The view 
seemed to stretch up and down, painted 
so skilfully that he would like to go up 
closer to see how it wasdone. And the 
reason for this was the stillness— 
nothing moved, nothing sounded. He 
walked over to the edge, where he could 
look down on the sleeping regiment. 

He could only make out the wagons; 
everything else faded into the colour of 
the earth and rocks, but as he looked® 
he saw a spurt of flame, and then 
another. He could see some dim figures 
moving, and he knew that the fires were 
being lighted. At the same time there 
came from ever so far (from the Kaffir 
kraals, more than likely), the sharp, 
clear crow of a cock. 

It was wonderful how all these things 
brought the sense of reality to him. 
The moon was sinking behind the 
distant line of hills, but there was a 
glare in the east that he knew well 
enough. The dawn was_ breaking! 
He lifted the watch in its little leather 
bracelet to his ear. It had stopped! — 

The sub. swore softly, not very bad§ 
swear words—stammering a little as he 
did so. What would the others say? 
Of course he had a right to go to sleep 
if he wished to, but he should have 
been awake at the time relief was 
posted. Mallon probably saw him, and 
good-naturedly let him rest. Mallon 
wouldn’t say anything about it ; to be 
sure it was lucky nothing had happened. 
But the grey, shadowless light was 
widening—growing. It was astonishing 
how the dawn came on. It rushed up 
and fairly split out of the eastern sky. 
The sub. started suddenly and paused. 
He had caught a glimpse of a man’s 
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THE ONE WHO THOUGHT 
head and shoulders almost a mile away 
rising above the big stones on the cliff 
side. The man’; back was turned and 
he was waving his hand as if wafting 
some one to him. 

Now, what the sub. saw when he 
moved a little (keeping well out of 
sight) was enough to lift his helmet 
well off the bridge of his nose. It 
started creepy feelings down his back 
and tingling patches back of his ears. 
The path, that ran along the ridge top, 
sloping slightly northwards in a half 
circle, was full of men! Shaggy, un- 
kempt men on shaggy, unkempt horses! 
Some were dismounting, others were 
going up the little slope in the direction 
of the beckoning arm, their rifles held 
like deerstalkers’, balanced and easy. 
The sub. did not stop to count, but he 
judged there must be at least five 
hundred, for the line ran back as far as 
he could see. Preceded by a small 
avalanche of rolling stones he rushed 
down the steep path by which he had 
ascended. 


““Ca-pow!”’ There went a Mauser! 
*‘Ca-pow,” another! ‘“ Nack-er!” 
There answered a Lee-Metford from 
somewhere down the slope. Just as 
he plunged into the open there ripped 
out a volley from the kopje overhead. 
‘“* Pah-pah-pah-pah-pah ’—the maga- 
zines were going ! 

“Hi! there! you men! where the 
devil!—you! you there! Halt! Halt 
all, B Company!” The sub. didn’t 
know his own voice. ‘‘ Sergeant, 
where’s Mr. Mallon ?—Halt those men 
—bring them back here.” 

“Order was to—sir.” 

‘‘Bring ’em back. I’m giving or- 
ders!” 

“Yes, sir,’ away went the sergeant 
down the hill. 

A few belated members of the out- 
post were hurriedly getting into their 
slings—one man was tying up the ends 
of a puttee rapped round his foot, for 
he had no right boot, and merely the 
trace of a left. The sub. thought of 


those small sharp-pointed stones. 





_—__ 


“** Fix bayonets!’ put in the Sub. suddenly.” 


9 
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*““Can you remember a message?” 
He was pointing his finger at the 
kneeling man. 

Yea, air.” 

“Then find the Colonel—tell him 
from me—there’s a path—here—leads 
to the top. I am going up there—send 
me twenty men and ammunition—we 
can save the guns and wagons—off 
with you, quick now!” 

The man hobbled after the sergeant. 
The others looked at one another and 
smiled foolish, embarrassed smiles—one 
or two had nervous, half-frightened looks 
in their eyes. A tall lance-corporal 
began to breathe a soundless, tuneless 
whistle all to himself. He stopped 
suddenly. 

*« They're in the hell of a muck down 
there,” he said to the nearest man, 
nodding into the valley. 

The sub. Jooked and fairly groaned. 
Men were running this way and that— 
some on the flanks were lying flat 
behind stones and firing up at the kopje 


—some were getting into their slings 
with a sergeant hustling them asif they 


were a trifle tardy for roll call. In one 
case a company was standing at atten- 
tion as if for inspection. The Kaffirs 
were doing their best to get the mules 
into the harness, but some were down 
already, and others were clearing. A 
few men were hit, for he could see the 
stretcher bearers come running from 
left to right. The scene had all the 
confusion of complete surprise. It 
would soon be worse! What if the 
Boers should reach the spur? But here 
came the sergeant, and with him five 
panting men. 

* All I could get sir—Mr. Mallon, he 
—We'll catch it ’ot if-we stay here, 
sir!” 

“Fallin. Follow me at a double. 
Are magazines charged ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

With sixteen men behind him the 
sub. scrambled up to the little path and 
started along it hot foot. He did some 
thinking, too, as he ran. It would bea 


10 


bit uncomfortable if he should come out 
in the middle of them when he reached 
the top, and it would be equally uncom- 
fortable if caught half-way. 

“There goes the guns, sir,” panted 
the sergeant, who had kept pace with 
him. 

Sure enough, as they entered the 
kloof the reports of artillery and burst- 
ing shells sounded over the line of 
kopjes on the farther side. 

“The cavalry’s getting it now,” grun- 
ted the lance-corporal. 

““’Ot and ’eavy—there goes the ‘ten- 
a-penny,’” gasped a short-winded little 
private. 

The “chung-chung-chung” of the 
Vickers-Maxim joined in the row. 

The sub.’s heart beat almost as loudly. 

**’Ow! my word!” panted the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Must be attackin’ in force, 
sir!” 

That was just it. The party he had 
seen on the kopje top were not all. 
“Must be a lot of ’em,” thought the 
sub. But it was too late to draw back 
now. The guns were with the cavalry 
(it was not mounted infantry this time). 
They could save those guns if they tried 
to get back through the nek. As they 
debouched on to the little plateau his 
voice was shrill. 

“We're in time, sergeant! Spread 
out, you men! Lie down, lie down! 
Don’t you see them? Here they come 
—close to—along the path here—Fire! 
Fire!” . 

There was no question about it, the 
sub. was excited. ‘‘ Down, down! and 
fire, you bally idiots!’ he cried. (He 
quite forgot he was standing up in plain 
view.) A few shots were loosed before 
the Boers discovered that they were 
headed, and now the reason for the- 
delay in reaching the spot was clear. 
They were pushing and dragging a 
seven-pounder Krupp up the path. At 
the first shot they vanished among the 
rocks on either hand like gophers. 

***Ave a care, sir,” implored the ser- 
geant. ‘‘ For Gawd’s sake get down 
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THE ONE WHO THOUGHT 


yourself, sir!” He put up 
his hand and gently grasped 
the long great coat, and as he 
did so the sub: felt a quick 
tap on his helmet and sudden 
swift breath along his hair. 
He crouched down, still giving 
orders—quiet and cool now, 
though a glorious excitement 
was humming through him— 
the joy of the fighting man 
who has dropped all sense of 
self. 

“Farther out on the left— 
crawl out — don’t keep to- 
gether. There you are—save 
your ammunition. We can 
hold ’em back.”’ 

He settled down beside the 
sergeant and poked his own 
rifle—for all the company 
officers carry rifles—over the 
top of the stone in front. 

The air was full of the 
crazy little hurtling musical 
notes—changing from sharp 
to flat—singing out of key— 
wh impering shrilly—or whiffl- 
ing viciously with a sound, 
half snap, half whistle. ‘‘ Prr— 
rtprrrtt ’ they would strike in 
among the rocks; “tzingz— 
g” they would go glancing off. 
The Mausers were coughing 
out there among the rocks, 
but neither side had settled 
down to the slow and sure 
shooting that is the deadliest. 

“ Better fire from round the rock, not 
over it, sir,” cautioned the sergeant, 
who had done hill-fighting in Tirah. A 
bit of nickel steel had struck in close 
and filled the sub.’s face with stinging 
slivers of stone. ‘‘ They see you, sir, 
that way.” 

The sub. settled himself farther down 
on his elbows, and the sergeant’s rifle 
barked. 

“Got one, sir ! 
old——”” 

“ Spat ! ” 


He’s kicking like a 
The sub. didn’t dare to 


‘* How they reached the bottom neither could have said.” 


The sergeant’s head had fallen 
forward with his face in his helmet, one 
of his feet quivered a moment, then he 
lay still. 

A feeling half of sickness, half despair, 


look. 


made the sub. shut his eyes. ‘‘ Why 
did men want to do this sort of thing ? ’ 
A dry sob came in his throat. “ Why 
couldn’t they—?” He shook the feel- 
ing off, and it never came again. It 
was all right. What would his grand- 
father say? He was there to save those 
uns ! 
“Steady there, men,” he called. ““Cor- 
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‘*Can you remember a message?” 
He was pointing his finger at the 
kneeling man. 

yo, os.” 

“Then find the Colonel—tell him 
from me—there’s a path—here—leads 
to the top. I am going up there—send 
me twenty men and ammunition—we 
can save the guns and wagons—off 
with you, quick now!” 

The man hobbled after the sergeant. 
The others looked at one another and 
smiled foolish, embarrassed smiles—one 
or two had nervous, half-frightened looks 
in their eyes. A tall lance-corporal 
began to breathe a soundless, tuneless 
whistle all to himself. He stopped 
suddenly. 

** They’re in the hell of a muck down 
there,” he said to the nearest man, 
nodding into the valley. 

The sub. Jooked and fairly groaned. 
Men were running this way and that— 
some on the flanks were lying flat 
behind stones and firing up at the kopje 
—some were getting into their slings 
with a sergeant hustling them asif they 
were a trifle tardy for roll call. In one 
case a company was standing at atten- 
tion as if for inspection. The Kaffirs 
were doing their best to get the mules 
into the harness, but some were down 
already, and others were clearing. A 
few men were hit, for he could see the 
stretcher bearers come running from 
left to right. The scene had all the 
confusion of complete surprise. It 
would soon be worse! What if the 
Boers should reach the spur? But here 
came the sergeant, and with him five 
panting men. 

“ All I could get sir—Mr. Mallon, he 
—We'll catch it ’ot if we stay here, 
sir!” 

“Fallin. Follow me at a double. 
Are magazines charged ?” 

** Yes sir.” 

With sixteen men behind him the 
sub. scrambled up to the little path and 
started along it hot foot.» He did some 
thinking, too, as he ran. It would bea 


Io 


bit uncomfortable if he should come out 
in the middle of them when he reached 
the top, and it would be equally uncom- 
fortable if caught half-way. 

“There goes the guns, sir,’ panted 
the sergeant, who had kept pace with 
him. 

Sure enough, ds they entered the 
kloof the reports of artillery and burst- 
ing shells sounded over the line of 
kopjes on the farther side. 

“The cavalry’s getting it now,” grun- 
ted the lance-corporal. 

“*Ot and ’eavy—there goes the ‘ten- 
a-penny,’” gasped a short-winded little 
private. 

The “chung-chung-chung” of the 
Vickers-Maxim joined in the row. 

The sub.’s heart beat almost as loudly. 

““*Ow! my word!” panted the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Must be attackin’ in force, 
sir!” 

That was just it. The party he had 
seen on the kopje top were not all. 
“Must bea lot of ’em,” thought the 
sub. But it was too late to draw back 
now. The guns were with the cavalry 
(it was not mounted infantry this time). 
They could save those guns if they tried 
to get back through the nek. As they 
debouched on to the little plateau his 
voice was shrill. 

“We're in time, sergeant! Spread 
out, you men! Lie down, lie down! 
Don’t you see them? Here they come 
—close to—along the path here—Fire! 
Fire!” 

There was no question about it, the 
sub. was excited. ‘‘ Down, down! and 
fire, you bally idiots!” he cried. (He 
quite forgot he was standing up in plain 
view.) A few shots were loosed before 
the Boers discovered that they were 
headed, and now the reason for the 
delay in reaching the spot was clear. 
They were pushing and dragging a 
seven-pounder Krupp up the path. At 
the first shot they vanished among the 
rocks on either hand like gophers. 

***Ave a care, sir,” implored the ser- 
geant. ‘“ For Gawd’s sake get down 
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yourself, sir!” He put up 
his hand and gently grasped 
the long great coat, and as he 
did so the sub. felt a quick 
tap on his helmet and sudden 
swift breath along his hair. 
He crouched down, still giving 
orders—quiet and cool now, 
though a glorious excitement 
was humming through him— 
the joy of the fighting man 
who has dropped all sense of 
self. 

“ Farther out on the left— 
crawl out — don’t keep to- 
gether. There you are—save 
your ammunition. We can 
hold ’em back.”’ 

He settled down beside the 
sergeant and poked his own 
rifle—for all the company 
officers carry rifles—over the 
top of the stone in front. 

The air was full of the 
crazy little hurtling musical 
notes—changing from sharp 
to flat—singing out of key— 
wh impering shrilly—or whiffl- 
ing viciously with a sound, 
half snap, half whistle. “‘ Prr— 
rtprrrtt ’’ they would strike in 
among the rocks; “tzingz— 

g” they wouldgo glancing off. 
The Mausers were coughing 
out there among the rocks, 
but neither side had settled 
down to the slow and sure 
shooting that is the deadliest. 

“‘ Better fire from round the rock, not 
over it, sir,” cautioned the sergeant, 
who had done hill-fighting in Tirah. A 
bit of nickel steel had struck in close 
and filled the sub.’s face with stinging 
slivers of stone. ‘‘ They see you, sir, 
that way.” 

The sub. settled himself farther down 
on his elbows, and the sergeant’s rifle 
barked. 

‘* Got one, sir! 
old- x 

“Spat!” The sub. didn’t dare to 


He’s kicking like a 
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‘** How they reached the bottom neither could have said.” 


look. The sergeant’s head had fallen 
forward with his face in his helmet, one 
of his feet quivered a moment, then he 
lay still. 

A feeling half of sickness, half despair, 
made the sub. shut his eyes. ‘‘ Why 
did men want to do this sort of thing ? ’ 
A dry sob came in his throat. ‘“ Why 
couldn’t they—?” He shook the feel- 
ing off, and it never came again. It 
was all right. What would his grand- 
father say? He was there to save those 

uns | 

“‘Steady there, men,” he called. “‘Cor- 
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poral—pass the word to that man on 
the left to save his ammunition.” 

**’E thinks 'e’s a blooming harsenal,” 
muttered the corporal half to himself. 
“ Hey, you, Perkins, wot’nell you firing 
at? Orders are let up on that!” 

“Manley ’ere ’es ’it,” called a red- 
headed fellow down the line. ‘“ Keep 
still, lad; rollin’ round won’t ’elp you!” 

There was silence for a minute. 
Then: “Oh my—oh my,” muttered a 
voice two or three times—it was not a 
groan, it was not even a complaint. 
“Let’s ‘ave your water-bottle, Bill— 
oh! Lord—move mea bit, carn’t you?” 

The red-headed one half rose. 

“As you were!” said the sub. sternly. 
“ There's no use having two.” 

The way the bullets were driving over 
the plateau would have meant sure 
death to any moving thing out of the 
shelter of the rocks. The men lay with 
their heads down. They looked as if 
they were holding on to avoid being 
biown away. The artillery and the 
*‘pom.-pom” were having a merry time 
over the hill now. 

‘Manley, we'll get to you ina minute 
—just a minute,” said the sub., putting 
as much encouragement in his voice as 
possible. 

“I’m alk right—all right, sir,” an- 
swered the man faintly. Then he 
began to cough. 

**"E’s done for, sir,”’ muttered the 
corporal. ‘‘Good Gawd—’ere they 
come.” 

There was a lull in the firing, and 
then at the word the Lee-Metfords 
began. They swept the advancing 
Boers out of the path, and once more 
they scuttled in among the rocks. But 
another man had caught it, and was 
lying still off on the right. 

“We've stopped them,” remarked the 
private next to the lance-corporal. 
“Bet a tenner they won’t try that 
again.” 

Then everybody lay without talking 
for a time, only the shots answered one 
another back and forth. ‘“ Put—pat— 


ca—pow, thwacker.”” Sometimes a 
bullet would go whizzing down the 
path, leaving its trail of sound, just as 
it does at the rifle butts. Then all of a 
sudden another man was hit—a glanc- 
ing shot, clean through the throat. 
The sub. wriggled' over to him and 
bound him up clumsily with a first-aid 
bandage. The man could not speak, 
but his eyes were frightened. The red- 
headed private began taking off poor 
Manley’s cartridge pouches. Four 
men now gone out of thesixteen! But 
they still held the hill! If the cavalry 
could keep back the Boers in front— 
the guns could yet get back through 
the nek. But the shots seemed all 
round, even behind, and the guns were 
still at it. They had not moved! 

The enemy in front seemed to be less 
in numbers. They had aprarently 
gone off to left and right. There was 
a line of firing stretching away to the 
eastward. 

It was getting very warm; the sub. 
guessed it must be’nearly nine o’clock. 
How much longer would they be able 
to stay there? The men had settled 
down to the work now in business-like 
fashion. They were firing slowly and 
saving their cartridges. But even at 
this rate there would be none left in an 
hour. All round the reports were 
growing less and less, but occasionally 
they would break out in a fresh place, 
as if some one had found a nest and 
poked it. The men began to complain 
of thirst. The water bottles were 
emptied long ago. 

But the sub. was thinking again. If 
he had a hundred more men—and they 
could come up the path yet safely—he 
could throw out a line on the right, 
work round carefully and enfilade the 
force in front; it would be simple 
enough. They might sweep the hill! 
Why had the colonel not followed out 
his suggestion; at least, why had he 
not sent up ammunition? He might 
have known they would need it by this 
time. 
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He took out his note book and 
scribbled a few lines, after making two 
or three false starts. Then he folded it. 

“Want that taken down, sir?” 
asked the lance-corporal. ‘I'll take 
— 

‘* No, I want 
you to. stay 
here.” 

“* Let me go, 

sir.” The man 
on the other 
side spoke up. 
He was a good 
soldier, with a 
handsome, dis- 
sipated face, a 
deplorable 
drunkard when 
he could get 
liquor. 

** Let Talcott 
take the bottles 
too, sir!—’Ere, 
pass along 
them bottles,” 
shouted the 


corporal. 
They were 

tossed from 

shelter to shel- 


ter, and Tal- 
cott, half re- 
clining, slippéd 
the straps over 
his shoulders ; 
then he took 
the note and buttoned it 
pocket. 

** Never fear, sir, I’ll be back—I was 
born to die in a bed,” he laughed. 

They watched him creep to where 
the path pitched over the steep edge 
down into the slanting well. He rose 
to his feet, and then as if thrown by an 
invisible wrestler, down he went with a 
jangle of the water-bottles and lay 
there. As if encouraged by this the 
Mausers started furiously. 

The red-headed soldier, in the act of 
firing, lost the thumb of his left hand, 


into his 


*** Oh, thanks—sir—it’s but a scratch.’ ”’ 


| cartridges ! 
|The two men on 


the thumb of his right, and the bullet 
glancing from the stock of the rifle, 
traversed his cheek. In a minute he 
was a gory, helpless spectacle. But 
not a word did he utter. He twisted 
his hands into 
his tunic and 
lay back the 
picture of 
despair. 

An hour went 
by. There were 
ten cartridges 
left! The guns 
beyond the hill 
had not fired a 
shot for fifteen 
minutes, but 
there was an 
intermittent 
snaffing round 
the edge of the 
kopje, and out 
in front there 
were some 
painstaking 
marksmen lying 
well hid. The 
rocks on the 
crest were 
splotched with 
bullet marks, 
crushed and 
curled-up blobs 
of nickel and 
lead lay all 
about. But ten 

Three belonged to him. 
the flanks had 
thrown down their useless rifles—one 
lit his pipe. 

“ T wonder where they’ll take us to?” 
he half asked the man beside him. 

“ Fix bayonets!” put in the sub., 


‘suddenly.” 


The men looked at him as if they 
thought he had gone mad. But they 
obeyed, snapping the ugly knives to 
their rifle barrels, and then they lay 
there waiting. If he had told them 
to charge they would have gone for- 
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ward—it was none of their respons- 
ibility. 

‘Just poke those bayonets over the 

rocks, you men,” ordered the sub. 
“We'll show ’em what they’ll get if 
they come on.” 
' The strange signal of defiance flashed 
as the bright blades caught the sun. 
It brought a drove of bullets, and the 
men lay close. 

“Let ‘em all come!” chortled the 
lance-corporal. 

Hardly had he spoken when from 
about six hundred yards, directly rear, 
a plunging fire came down. The Boers 
had gained the higher crest across the 
nek! There was no shelter now for 
the obstinate little band. They could 
be picked off— 





“Let's try to get out some of the 
wounded.” 

‘Lord, sir! There won't be no 
wounded. They're firin’ ‘eavier, sir ; 
worst I ever see.” 

“Come, then!” 
sobbed. 

“ Keep low—crawl, sir—Gawd, that 
was Close!” 

“No; I can’t leave them, corporal!”’ 

“ Then I’ll stay with you, sir.” 

The absolute hopelessness was sicken- 
ing. The sub. groaned. His will was 
leaving him, everything within him was 
crying: ‘‘ Run, run!’ The chance of 
reaching the edge of the gorge was 
slight ; he hated to leave his stricken 
men. Yet he saw that to stay meant 


The boy almost 





caught like rats 
in a bin. Almost 
before any one 
could move eight 
men were hit. The 
red-headed man 


was. struck in 
the head and 
never stirred — 





killed outright. 
The little private 
next to the lance- 
corporal threw 
down his rifle, 
and ran for the 
path, bounding 


over the rocks 
like a rubber 
ball. 

“For Gawd's 


sake, sir, let's out 
of this,” groaned 
the corporal. 
“Run for it; 
there’s no use 
staying here, sir.” 
He rose to his 
knees and then 
crouched down 
again, his eyes 
filled with a wild 


appeal. “ Hello, young man! 
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sooner or later a bullet would find him. 
The Mausers on the hill behind kept 
potting steadily, and their range was 
excellent. Suddenly a wounded man 
spoke. 

“Better leave us here, get away if 

you can, sir.” 
' The men were right, there was no 
use staying. Besides, if one started 
the enemy might see that the rest were 
disabled and stop firing. He rose 
to his knees. ‘‘ Come, corporal. We'll 
make a try for it.” 

‘Yes, sir. I’m with you, sir.” 

They gained the path in safety, and 
plunged down. 

How they reached the bottom 
neither could have told. But when 
they made the sloping hill outside, the 
corporal half stumbled. 

“* T’ve—got it, sir,” he faltered. 

‘* Are you badly hit ?” 

‘* Not much—the arm—keep on, sir.” 

On they ran. Way, way ahead they 
could see what was left of the regiment 
across the spruit. They were going 
back the way they had come. The 
guns were not with them! Near by 
the Boers were looting the wagons. 
There were many limp, huddled figures 





among the rocks. Although the sub 
did not know it, his own colonel was 
over there on the right, wounded and a 
prisoner. He slipped his arm through 
the corporal’s, and they bore away to 
the left. No one fired at them now. 
In fifteen minutes they reached the 
spruit and lay down on the bank to 
breathe. 

““We’re well out of that mess,” 
gasped the corporal. ‘ Oh, thanks— 
sir—it’s but a scratch.” 

The sub. did not reply. He was 
bandaging the corporal’s arm with his 
handkerchief, but he was thinking of 
one thing. He had not saved the 
guns ! 

Late the next day the adjutant of 
the regiment entered the club, for they 
were all back once more (what was left 
of them) in the conquered town. 

“ Hello, young man!” he called to 
some one at one of the writing desks. 
“Heard you’d got back safely. Where 
were you yesterday ?”’ 

**T was on the topof the kopje. You 
see, I—I—thought——”’ 

“ Well,” interrupted the adjutant 


bitterly, ‘‘ you were the only one who 
did!” 















HE wedding gown was of the 


finest and sheerest white or- 

gandy. Dorothy’s mother had 
insisted on keeping a big, white sheet 
spread out upon the floor all through 
the making, lest a speck of dust or lint 
should dare to defile the pure folds. 
She and Dorothy had made it together, 
sitting in the guest-room upstairs, 
securely shut away from possible neigh- 
bourly intrusion. The June air came 
in sweet-scented through the open 
windows, and the birds in the treetops 
sang bridal songs to Dorothy as she 
worked. 

“Now, Dolly, dear,” said Mrs. Keene 
softly to Dorothy that afternoon as 
they were finishing the organdy, “ I'll 
just hem the skirt and we’re through. 
You might slip it all on once more, 
though ; I’d like to be sure about the 
hang now it’s on the belt.” 

Standing up, Dorothy was out of her 
blue print gown and big apron in a 
minute. The colour rose in her round 
cheeks as her mother held the airy 
skirt above her head, dropping it gently 
over the dark hair and fair white 
shoulders. 

‘* Now the bodice,” said the mother, 
excited as a girl herself. “‘ What a bit 
of a thing it is. I’ve felt all the while 
I was working on it as if I was putting 
thread through a cobweb. Here, I'll 
fasten it—don’t reach around. I can’t 
get over the feeling that it’ll burst 
apart somewhere, sewed with ‘ ninety’ 
thread the way it is. There, now turn 
around. Dolly, that bodice isn’t a bit 
too full. You look like a baby in it, so 
sweet and pretty.” 


“I’m so happy that it cost so little,” 
said Dorothy, turning about under her 
mother’s gentle pushes. “ Nobody will 
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white silk underneath.” lai 
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believe it; he said he’d be willing tof sta 
scrimp on everything except sermon J lon 
paper that he’s got to have fora year. § enc 
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economical. We won’t care much, § wh 
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skirt as Mrs. Keene knelt to test its ma 
evenness. The wearer of the organdy§# roo 
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her knees also, to throw both warm, fran 
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THE FIRE ON HER WEDDING 
this and take it off, and I'll run down 
and keep her from coming up. _ I 
stopped her on the fifth stair the last 
time. She can smell your wedding 
clothes clear from the front door.” 

Dorothy, left alone, emerged rosily, 
if tearfully, from her snowy robe, and 
laid it with dainty fingers upon the bed. 
“T’ll hem that skirt myself,” she 
thought. “Sarah Ann Chambers will 
stay an hour at least, and it won’t take 
longer than that. Mother’s done 
enough.” 

She slipped quickly into the blue-and- 
white print, tied on the big apron again, 
and took up ber thimble. Her eyes 
were still wet, however, and perhaps as 
an effectual means of drying them she 
made a little excursion to her own 
room. Here, upon a tall old chest of 
drawers stood a photograph in a leather 
frame. Dorothy stopped before this 
and stocd a minute, looking eagerly, 
though half shyly, into a pair of fine 
eyes which looked steadfastly back at 
her. 

“Oh, I need to love you, sir,”’ she 
said softly aloud to the pictured face, 
“or I never, never could leave my 
dears. What will they do without 
Dolly? And, oh! what will Dolly do 
without them ? ” 

But it was June, and the breath of 
the roses canfe in through the window 
like a caress. Dorothy’s tear-filled eyes 
fell on the new steamer trunk. It was 
open, and layers of fresh little white 
garments covered its bottom. Through 
the half-open door of the wardrobe 
showed folds of blue serge—that was 
the new travelling suit. Dorothy 
wiped away her tears and went over 
for just one look inside at her few 
treasures. A modest outfit it was, in- 
deed, but quite sufficient for the wife 
of a young army. surgeon, who, with a 
three months’ leave of absence, was to 
take his bride on an all-summer’s 
voyage. ‘‘ Plenty of flannel,” Richard 
had told her, “‘ and things that will stay 
on your head in a gale.” So, except 
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for the white organdy, Dorothy's 
trousseau included no finery—with one 
exception—a quiet little pale-grey silk, 
made over from her mother’s wedding 
gown, in which Dorothy, with her dark 
eyes and often vivid colouring, was a 
picture. 

She went back with a light step to 
hem the white skirt, for, after all, it 
takes a good deal to keep a young heart 
heavy, with an ardent lover and a June 
wedding in immediate prospect. Mean- 
while, in the living-room below, Mrs. 
Keene stood the fire of a score of eager 
inquiries from Miss Sarah Ann, whose 
insatiable thirst for details of the com- 
ing event was only second to her art in 
putting the sort of questions which are 
quite impossible to be evaded. And in 
his study the grey-haired village clergy- 
man did his best to think out a sermon 
for the Sabbath which was to follow 
his daughter’s wedding, and could find 
but one text to which his thoughts 
would be confined, “ Dolly, Dolly, 
Dolly!” 


On the evening train, the night before 
the wedding, came three of Dorothy’s 
old school friends from a neighbouring 
city to see her married. The wedding 
was to be a very simple little affair, 
next morning, with no one present 
except the few relatives whom the 
clergyman’s family had in the village. 
To begin to invite other friends meant 
to continue to invite until every inhabi- 
tant of the township was included, and 
the country minister’s purse could not 
stand that drain. 

“Oh, Dorothy!” cried her friends 
“You dear! So it’s really true! It 
was lovely of you to ask us down. And 
hasn’t Doctor Wainwright come yet?” 

“Father has gone to the station for 
him now,” explained Dorothy, colour- 
ing slightly. “‘ There was just half-an- 
hour between the trains—yours and 
his.” She was looking like a blush rose 
in a quaint summer gown of dimity, 
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with little rose sprays all over it. It had 
been her best for three summers, but 
the girls did not know that; and 
Richard Wainwright had wooed her in 
that dimity. 

** Let’s visit fast, then,” said Elizabeth 
Steele, ‘‘ for after Doctor Richard 
appears we shall see but little more of 
precious little Dorothy. Isn’t she lovely, 
girls ? What are you going to wear to- 
morrow, dear? May we see, or are you 
superstitious ?” 500 

“Not a bit,” laughed Dorothy, and 
took her guests into her own room, 
where all the small trousseau lay 
arranged on chairs and tables awaiting 
its packing. The girls inspected every- 
thing with interest, admiring and 
praising as only girls can. “It's nice of 
them,” thought Dorothy, ‘for they 
could all afford a dozen times the cost 
of this.” 


** It’s such a sensible selection,” said 
Louise Wilde. “ Just the things you 
will need. That grey silk is a dear! 
Made out of your mother's? Really ? 
How delightful! They copy those 
beautiful old brocades now so much it’s 
impossible to tell which iswhich. You'll 
look like a bunch of red carnations in a 
nunnery with that on.” 

Dorothy laughed happily. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether that’s a compliment or 
not,” she said. ‘‘ Doubtful, I think.” 

“Dorothy is the sort of girl,” said 
Elizabeth, with her arm about her old 
chum, ‘who looks best in the last thing 
you see her in, whatever it is. I met 
her in a mackintosh and a Scotch cap 
one day in the rain, before I knew her, 
and I decided if that was such a 
fascinating combination I’d wear mine 
all the time.” 

“Dolly!” called Mrs. Keene softly 
from the hall below. The sound of 
approaching wheels came suddenly to 
the girls’ ears. Dorothy gave one hasty 
glance out of the window, and 
murmuring, ‘‘ Excuse me!” ran quickly 


down the stairs. It was only a glimpse 
of her face that the three friends caught, 
but that glimpse was worth ge‘ting. 

“He’s come!” whispered Frances 
Kent. “Girls, we'll have to peep. I 
can’t stand it not to. I've never seen 
him.” 

The minister's old white horse trotted 
gently up to the wooden step at the 
edge of the road. A fine, erect figure 


sprang out, and three curious pairs of § 


eyes watching from behind the muslin 
curtains, upstairs, had a brief but satis- 
factory view of Richard Wainwright, 
Regimental Surgeon. 

“T didn’t know army surgeons were 
such. swells,” commented Frances 
under her breath. 

“His father is awfully wealthy,” 
explained Louise, “ but he’s simply de- 
voted to the army, and he doesn’t care 
a bit about money or he never would 
have wanted to marry dear little 


penniless Dolly.” 


The marriage had been set for ten 
o'clock, for at twelve the latest train 
left which could bring the pair to their 
ship in time for its sailing. At nine the 
entire household was busy in_ the 
drawing-room, decorating it with the 
flowers which the old box-bordered 
garden had lavishly supplied. Doctor 
Wainwright’s friend, a young naval 
lieutenant, had arrived on the early 
train, and the party was now a gay 
one. 

Mrs. Keene came in when the big 
clock in the hall pointed to a quarter 
past nine. “ Don't you people imagine 
it’s going to take you any time at all to 
dress?” she asked. ‘‘If we have a 
wedding here at ten it’s time somebody 
began to get ready. It won't take 
Dolly very long, I know, but I’m not 
sure about the rest of you.” 

Dorothy, standing on a chair, in 4 
charming little pink gingham gown, 
putting the roses which Wainwright 
handed up to her into place upon the 
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high mantel, looking saucily down at 
her lover. 

‘* How long will it take you, sir?” she 
inquired. 

“ Dorothy, sweetheart,’’ whispered 
Wainwright, under cover of a big bunch 
of roses, “‘ marry me in that pink dress 
you're wearing. You can’t improve on 
it.” 

*‘ All right, Mrs. Keene,” Elizabeth 
answered, “‘ we'll begin now. Come, 
Dolly!” ~ 

‘Just one more bunch of posies for 
this big jar,” called Louise from the 
dining-room docr. 

“T’ll get them,” and Lieutenant 
Eaton ran out into the garden. 

A moment later a shout of “ Fire!” 
startled them all, and the Lieutenant 
came flying back. ‘ Upstairs!” he 
cried. 

Dorothy was already half-way up, 
calling : ‘‘ My room—Beth’s alcohol 
lamp!” 

‘“‘Oh, my lamp—lI forgot it,” screamed 
Elizabeth. 

Wainwright had dashed toward the 
kitchen for water, but he turned about 
as Elizabeth’s frightened explanation 
reached his ears, and bounded up the 
stairs after Dorothy. At the door of 
her room he caught her. One-half the 
room was a mass of flames. Dorothy, 
with a white face, would have run in to 
try to rescue the remains of her little 
outfit, but Wainwright held her fast. 

“ Not one step inside, Dorothy, if you 
love me,” he commanded, in a voice 
she had never before heard from him ; 
and he looked into her eyes with a 
powerful glance which controlled her 
absolutely. Then he plunged into the 
room and did his best for her. But the 
steamer trunk was in the very midst of 
the flames, and the bed where the 
bridal robes had lain was blazing. The 
hot tongues of fire had already licked 
up the gauzy gown and had reached the 
chair where the blue serge had hung. 
Poor little bride! Would there be 
nothing left. ? ov os 
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Except for the few jugfuls which 
Dorothy brought to Wainwright, avail- 
able water was at some distance, and 
with all the efforts of the two young 
men and Dorothy's father many minutes 
had. slipped away before any adequate 
amount could be thrown upon the fire. 
The girls worked steadily with Mrs. 
Keene, filling every extemporised car- 
rier of any size; and Wainwright 
clinging to the window-sill in a break- 
neck position, used tothe best advantage 
every drop the others could get up to 
him. The parsonage stood several rods 
from the nearest house, and it was some 
time before the first neighbour came 
running to the rescue. By the time the 
fire was under control the garden was tull 
of interested people, who would have 
carried everything in the house out of 
doors if they had not been emphatically 
ordered to stop by the exasperated 
Lieutenant. 

“Oh, how could I have left that 
spirit lamp burning in your room, so 
near the window,” moaned Elizabeth, 
as they worked. ‘‘ Dorothy, dear, can 
you ever forgive me? I lit it to curl 
that one lock of mine that won't stay 
brushed back unless I do; it’s so short. 
Then somebody called me and I ran 
down and forgot it.” 

“ But what is she going to do?” the 
girls asked one another, when Dorothy 
had left them at Eaton’s call of “It’s 
all out!” “ Everything she had is 
gone, of course. One of us must lend 
her a dress to be married in. But to 
go awa 5 

“ Girls,’”’ said Dorothy, coming back 
and speaking with unsteady lips, “‘ the 
things you were going to wear have 
gone, too. Mother got worried about 
it’s being so late, and she put your 
dresses out on my bed with mine. You 
know we thought it would be fun to get 
ready together.” 


Wainwright came in hurriedly and 


drew Dorothy away. “It’s a quarter 
of eleven,’’ he said as he led her into 
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her father’s study and shut the door. 
He made her sit down on the old high- 
backed sofa beside him and took both 
her hands in his. 

‘** Now what are you going to tell me, 
Dorothy?” he asked, looking straight 
down into her eyes, which were brim- 
ming with tears. ‘‘ Surely not that you 
can’t be married to-day because you've 
no wedding gown?” 

“But I couldn’t go away,” faltered 
Dorothy, still trembling with excitement 
and grief. 

“Why not?” 

‘I haven’t one thing to wear but 
this,” and she looked pathetically down 
at her pink cotton, its ruffles crumpled, 
the skirt splashed with water. 

““Isn’t there anyone in town who 
could lend you something ?” 

‘Oh, Richard—no! the only girls 
who could wouldn’t think of such a 
thing,and I couldn’t ask them. Besides, 
it’s eleven now, almost, and the train 
goes at 5 

“ Twelve. I know it, sweetheart.” 
Wainwright stood upand drew Dorothy 
into his arms, holding her fast as he 
whispered, ‘‘ Marry me just as you are. 
I can’t believe I must go off without 
you—for three months—three months, 
Dorothy. I've got to take my leave of 
absence now, you know, and go on 
this ship. It’s my father’s business, 
you remember, dear, and it would mean 
heavy loss to him if I failed him now. 
But you won’t make me go without 
letting your father marry us, Dorothy?” 
What do we care for wedding clothes ? 
You couldn’t be sweeter than you are 
this minute in that pink stuff. Why I’d 
willingly travel with you, just as you 
are, and trust to luck that we could 
get something in the hour before the 
ship sails.” : 

Dorothy smiled up at her impetuous 
lover through her tears. “I don’t mind 
being married, if you wish it, Richard, 
dear,” she said, “ but I truly couldn’t 


” 


go. 
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It was ten minutes past eleven. Mr. 
Keene, his hands shaking, looked out 
the marriage service in a little well-worn 
book. His wife sat by one of the draw- 
ing-room windows, keeping a jealous 
eye on a few stragglers and children who 
lingered curiously about the house. 
She drew the curtains closely together 
that they might not peep in. The few 
relatives who had arrived in time to see 
the fire, and who had waited, discussing 
in whispers whether there would be a 
wedding or no, settled into their places. 
Aunt Lydia, whose white silk had gone to 
the making of Dorothy’s underslip, had 
even cried a few gentle tears, partly out 
of sympathy for Dorothy’s disappoint- 
ment, partly out of tender memory for 
the cherished silk. 

Dorothy’s three girl friends had done 
their best to forget their own expensive 
burned garments and to say cheering 
things. 

“If we only had anything else with 
us,” they had told her, ‘‘we could get 
you up a makeshift trousseau in no 
time.” 

** Never mind,” said Dorothy bravely, 
though her smile was a faint one, “we 
can be married anyway, and that’s 
something.” 

So the minister stood up, and the 
girls and Lieutenant Eaton took their 
places near him in a most unconven- 
tional way. ‘‘ We'll support them,” 
whispered the Lieutenant, “‘but we 
won’t attempt the bridal-party act 
under the circumstances.” Eaton’s 
immaculate trousers were torn in two 
places, and his coat was still mud- 
stained. There had been no time for 
anybody to repair damages. 

The relatives all rose solemnly—there 
was no question in any of their minds 
as to the expression of countenance 
proper for a wedding—and at fifteen 
minutes past eleven Richard and 
Dorothy came in. It certainly was a 
charming little gown, that pink gingham, 
and Dorothy, with her lovely face and 
soft, dark hair, had never looked 
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prettier. The colour had come back 
into her cheeks in a flood, and as the 
two stood before Mr. Keene, the Lieu- 
tenant said to himself that Dick’s bride 
in a cotton gown was sweeter than any 
girl he had ever seen married in silk. 
The Lieutenant was an authority, for 
he had been best man at innumerable 
weddings. 

“Now, Wainwright,” said Eaton 
briskly, when the somewhat tearful 
congratulations were over—Dorothy’s 
relatives had all cried in a most funereal 
way—‘‘in precisely twenty-nine minutes 
we must start for. that train.”’ 

“Then,” said Wainwright, with an 
effort at a smile, “ I’m sure you'll pardon 
me if I carry my wife off across the 
hall for a twenty-minute honeymoon.” 

He led Dorothy to the door, his 
friend saying apologetically to the com- 
pany as the two disappeared into Mr. 
Keene’s study : ‘“‘ Wecan’t blame the old 
fellow for that. It’s awfully rough on 
them, anyhow. Three months before 
he can get back to her at the shortest. 
It’s a confounded shame there’s nobody 
to lend her a thing.” 

He looked from Mrs. Keene, in her 
one old-fashioned black silk, to the row 
of elderly women sitting stiffly against 
the wall, then at the three girls in their 
trim summerestreet suits. They had 
come down only for the night, and now 
that the dresses they had meant to wear 
at the wedding were gone, felt as help- 
less as the rest about getting Dorothy 
out of her trouble. 

“If I were Dolly’s size I'd go home 
in some of Mrs. Keene’s things and let 
the poor child have mine,” sighed 
Elizabeth. ‘It’s all my fault, and I’d 
gladly do anything to atone. But look 
at me—and think of her.” 


Everybody smiled, for Elizabeth was 
an unusually tall girl and very slender, 
while Dorothy was rather short and had 


a well-rounded little figure. Suddenly 
Louise Wilde said, ‘‘Oh,” in a sort of 
gasp, and ran out of the room. A 
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minute later Wainwright, in the small 
study, holding Dorothy in a silent clasp 
which tightened as the seconds flew by 
and the time shortened with lightning 
swiftness, answered, “‘ Yes!” in a tone 
of smothered irritation as a nervous 
knock sounded on the heavy old door. 
‘“It’s fate,” he muttered, with one des- 
perate kiss on Dorothy’s rosy lips before 
he threw open the door. 

Louise rushed in and seized her 
friend, fairly stammering in her eager- 
ness: ‘‘Oh, come quick—quick—up- 
stairs, Dolly! There’s time! Come— 
don’t wait! You can have my clothes 
—my hat, coat, gloves—everything. 
I’ll go to bed—do anything. It won’t 
take but a day to get something from 
home. I don’t mind a bit—I’d love to 
do it. Come . 

“Oh,” gasped Dorothy faintly. ‘I 
couldn’t,” she began, but Wainwright 
interrupted her with a joyful laugh and 
a grip of Louise’s hands: “‘ Miss Wilde, 
you’re an angel! I’ll never forget it. 
Do it, Dorothy, darling—piease! Don’t 
wait a minute or we can’t make the 
train.” Then, as Dorothy still hesita- 
ted, with an almost hysterical trembling 
in every limb, in the stress of the 
moment he caught her up in his arms 
—big, athletic fellow that he was—and 
ran upstairs with her, calling: ‘‘ Come, 
Miss Wilde, quick!” 

As he rushed past the door of the 
parlour Aunt Eliza and Aunt Lydia 
caught sight of him. ‘ Well, I never!” 
screamed one, and “ Dolly’s fainted!” 
quavered the other. To this day they 
tell the story of the wedding after the 
fire, with this moment as the climax, 
to which they lead up with every art 
of detail. 

Dorothy had all the women in the 
house around her in two minutes, and 
was laughing shakily as the three girls 
shook her out of the pink gingham and 
got her into Louise’s clothes. Happily 
for Dorothy, Louise’s offered suit was 
a new one, just home from the tailor’s, 
of light, rough Scotch goods, with a 
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coat which fitted its new owner per- 
fectly, and a pretty silk blouse beneath. 

“Tt’s all lined with silk,” protested 
Dorothy, even while they hooked and 
belted her. 

“All the better,” cried Louise, who, 
now that this generous deed had 
occurred to her, was thrusting her ex- 
pensive little belongings upon her friend 
—gloves, handkerchiefs, even the silk 
petticoat which she had slipped out of 
the instant she thought of it. 

Mrs. Keene, after the first startled 
moment, had adapted herself to this 
new change in the programme with 
motherly readiness, and was hurrying 
about collecting a few necessaries which 
Dorothy might make do until the first 
port was reached. Lieutenant Eaton, 
meeting her upon the stairs with Mr. 
Keene’s worn old hand-bag on her arm, 
had a sudden inspiration, and diving 
into his room for an instant, came rush- 
ing after her, bearing in his hands a new 
and handsome leather dress-suit case. 

“‘Here, put the things in this,” he 
urged, ‘‘ Wainwright's is stuffed full, 
and—Mr. Keene may need his. Please 
take it ; I shall think it awfully kind of 
you. It’s a pleasure to help Miss 
Dorothy—Mrs. Wainwright—out of her 
difficulty.” 

The instant the girls caught sight of 
the case each flew to contribute some- 
thing. They were thoroughly enjoying 
the novel situation now, so different 
from any “‘ going away ” they had ever 
witnessed. 

* l’ve three fresh handkerchiefs,”’ en- 
thusiastically announced Frances, “and 
an extra pair of gloves; yes, and this 
silk scarf.” 

** And I brought a whole extra white 
set!”’ Elizabeth said joyfully. ‘Oh, 
girls, there’s my golf cape. Mother 
always makes me take a wrap with me, 
even in June. It will just do for 
Dorothy on shipboard.” 

Dorothy was laughing and crying in 
the same breath as Louise set her own 
picturesque little hat upon her dark 


hair. ‘I never saw such girls,” she 
declared—“ never! Who else would 
ever think of lending the very clothes 
off their backs? You are the dearest 
things!” 

She was a charming figure in the 
handsome suit, with the excited colour 
in her cheeks and her eyes glowing. 
When, as the Lieutenant called for the 
third time from the foot of the stairs, 
“ Mrs. Wainwright, you can’t possibly 
go with your husband unless you come 
this instant!” she flashed upon him 
from the landing above, her beauty 
quite took his breath away and caused 
him to murmur enviously to Wain- 
wright, who stood beside him: ‘ You 
knew what you were about, old man!” 

The look Dorothy got from her hus- 
band as she ran down the stairs was 
worth the morning’s experiences, for it 
spoke relief, happiness, and love all in 
one. The glance she gave in return 
Eaton long remembered, saying more 
than once to himself afterward: “ If I 
could ever make a woman I cared for 
look like that I’d be the happiest man 
on earth.” 

“Just ten seconds apiece!” he com- 
manded, his eyes on his watch as the 
group of people surrounded Dorothy. 
“‘ And not that except for her father and 
mother,” he added anxiously, for time 
was going perilously fast. The girl 
flung herself into her mother’s arms, 
but Mrs. Keene kept her only for one 
short embrace, whispering, with the 
greatest tenderness, ‘‘ You mustn’t miss 
it, little girl!” Mr. Keene could not 
speak—sorrow and excitement had been 
quite too much for the delicate old 
clergyman—but he held his daughter 
close, and Dorothy felt the ‘‘ God bless 
my Dolly!” which the shaking lips 
vainly tried to utter. 


How they ever did it Dorothy never 


clearly knew. Nobody knew except 
the Lieutenant, who went dashing up 
the road ahead of them, faster than the 
old horse could be beaten into going, 
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and searching his pockets for money 
and cigars as he ran. The conductor 
of the train was bribed into waiting one 
minute and seventeen seconds or it 
could not have been accomplished even 
then. 

The train was late getting into its 
destination, and Dorothy had not a 
moment in which to add to her outfit. 
But that evening, as she stood by the 
rail of the steamship looking out over the 
dark expanse of waters, with Richard 
close beside her, she felt nolack. Eliza- 
beth’s heavy cape wrapped her warmly ; 
her own little Scotch cap, which her 
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mother had found and tucked in at the 
last moment, snugly covered her wavy 
hair, and her hand lay cozily in 
Richard’s. There were few other 
passengers on board for this long voy- 
age, and the moonlit deck seemed an 
ideal place made for themselves alone. 

“How could I have stood it,” said 
Wainwright with a long breath as they 
began to pace slowly up and down, “if 
I'd had to come on board to-night 
without you? I should have been 
walking this deck with the heaviest 
heart I ever carried. But now—oh, 
Dorothy !” 





by Norman D uncan,. 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


HE enviable 
achievement 
in his sight 
was a gun- 

wale load snatched 
from a loppy sea; he 
had never heard of a 
pirate or a clown or a 
motorman. From the 
beginning he was 
committed to the toil 
of the sea; for he 
was a Newfoundlander 
of the upper shore— 
the child of a grey, 
solemn waste place; 
a land of artificial 
graveyards. The lean 
rocks, to which the cottages of Ragged 
Harbour cling like barnacles lie, a thin, 
jagged strip, between a wilderness of 
scrawny shrubs and the sea’s fretful 
expanse. They deny even -place for 
the dead to rot in decency; hence, in- 
evitably, from generation to generation, 
the people of that barren land match 
their strength against the might of 
tempestuous waters, fighting with their 
bare hands—great, knotty, sore, grimy 
hands; match, also, their spirit against 
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the invisibleterrors which thesea’s space 
harbours,‘in sunshine and mist, by all 
the superstition of her children. In that 
isolation, virtue is not a voluminous 
mantle, cut @ la mode, capriciously 
varying from period to period ; but is, 
in truth, the grace of the strong. It 
chanced that Jo was the issue of a 
springtime arrangement—such as the 
gulls make — which, happily, had 
endured to the coming of a parson of 
passage four years later. He had been 
brought forth like the young of the seal 
and the white bear, and he was nurtured 
into hardy childhood —into brown, 
lithe, quick strength—no more for love 
than for the labour of his hands. 
Obviously, then, he was committed to 
the toil of the sea. 

This was disclosed to him — this 
and the sea’s enmity—while he was 
yet in a pinafore, months distant 
from his heritage of old homespun 
clothes. 

“I ’low I cotches moare fish ’n Bill 
Luff when I grows up,”’ he boasted to 
Sammy Arnold, who had fished out of 
Ragged Harbour for sixty years, and 
was then past his labour. “I ‘low I 
salts un better, too.” 





Sammy chuckled. 

“TI ’low,” the child 
pursued steadily, “‘ I cotches 
moare’n you done, Uncle Sammy.” 

“ Hut, b’y!” the old man cried ina 
rage. ‘* They be moare quintals t’ my 
name on Manuel’s books ’n they be—’n 
they be—folk in the—the warld.” 

They were on Lookout Head, wait- 
ing for the fleet to beat in from a 
thickening night; from this vantage 
Uncle Sammy swept his staff over the 
land, north to south, to comprehend 
the whole world. 

“Iss! said Jo doubtfully. It was 
past his understanding ; so he crept to 
the edge of the cliff to watch the black 
waves roll ponderously out of the mist, 
and shatter and froth over the lower 
rocks. 

“The say do be hungry for lives this 
even,” Uncle Sammy sighed. 

“ For me?” the boy screamed. “Is 
un?” He shrank from the abyss, 
quivering. , 

“He do be hungry this day.” 

Jo strode forward, as in wrath ; then 
boldly he faced the sea, bearding it, 
with clenched hands and _ dilated 
nostrils. 

‘Tis good for un,” Uncle Sammy 
laughed. 

“The say woan't cotch me!” the boy 
cried. ‘‘I woan’t let un cotch me!” 

“ He’ve not cotched me,” Sammy 
cried serenely. He peered seaward ; 
and for him it was as though the mist 
were the dust of past years. 

“T woan’t let un cotch me! ” the boy 
cried again. He stumbled, in blind 
fright, to Uncle Sammy, and took his 
hand. “I woan’t!” he sobbed. “I 
woan’t ... I woan’t!” 
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It was the mystery. ‘“‘ Skipper Jo, 
b’y,” the old man whispered, “‘ you be 
one o’ they poor folk that can’t "bide the 
say. Little Skipper,” he said, crook- 
ing his arm about the lad’s waist, 
“never care. Iss, sure—you be one 0’ 
they the say cotches—like your fawther 
—iss, sure.” 

Thereafter Jo knew the sea for his 
enemy. But the perception was not 
always present with him; it was, in- 
deed, to his spirit, like the eternal 
sound of the breakers to his senses— 
overshadowing, obscured, lost. For as, 
of course, in these years of idleness— 
—numbering, from the suckling months, 
five—he had all the wisdom of children 
to glean and winnow and store; and 
that, in but small part, concerns many 
things—the ways of lobsters and tom 
cod, the subtle craft of dories, the topo- 
graphy of the wilderness. under broad 
flakes, the abiding-places of star-fish 
and prickly sea-eggs, the significance of 
squid-squalls, and the virulence of the 
squids that pursue them. In the years 
that browned his face and yellowed his 
hair and brought him boots of goat- 
skin, a jew’s-harp, and a slicker, he had 
to learn of the activities of life much of 
a kind with this: in the morning—-soon 
as the light spreads from the inland 
hills—men go out to fish, and, when 
they have fished many days, their 
wrists are swollen and festered, and the 
cracks in the palms of their hands are 
filled with hard, black blood; women 
never go out to fish, but, rather, stay 
ashore to milk goats, make boots, spin 
the sheep’s wool, split wood, tend 
babies, spread the fish on the flakes, 
gather soil for the gardens, keep the 
stages clean, and cook potatoes and 
bruise; children stand on tubs at the 
splitting table to cut the throats of 
cod, and when, in the depths of night 
they nod, through weariness, a man 
with a bushy white beard cries: “ Hi, 
b’y! I'll heave a head at ye if ye fall 
asleep ”"—a cold, slimy, bloody cod 
head. 
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“‘They be a time comin’,” was the 
burden of his thought in those days, 
“when I can’t bide awake.” So 
thinking, he would shudder. 

Thence, to his tenth year, when all 
things were suddenly revealed, he 
wondered concerning many things; 
and chief among his perplexities was 
this: where did the tide go? Where 
did the waters bide until they run back 
through the tickle to cover again the 
slimy harbour bottom? It was a mock- 
ing mystery ; ultimately, as shall be set 
down, it was like a lure to adventure 
cast by the sea. He wondered, also, 
what lay beyond the hills that rose, 
softly blue, far, far beyond the rocks 
where the baked apples and juniper 
berries grew. The land was undis- 
covered; the wilderness between im- 
penetrable.e Who made God? God 
was uncreated, said the pompous 
parson; that was incomprehensible. 
Heigh, oh! The stranger had gone. 


Where did the tide go? Day after day it 
slipped out and crept back; and as, 


returning, it gurgled over the bottom, it 
mocked him again; and, as it turned 
and stole away, it enticed him to 
follow—far as need be. Oh, well! 
How could flour grow on blades of 
grass, as the stranger had said? Again 
the stranger had gone. Wasa horse 
as big as two dogs put together—big 
as Bob and Bippo? Tom Pearce, who 
had seen a horse, was with Maniel’s 
schooner on the Labrador. Nobody 
else knew. But where did the tide go? 
Where did the waters bide? That 
was the nearest mystery. Truth, it 
was like a scream in the night. 

“Hut, b’y!” said Uncle Sammy. 
“‘ They be a hape o’ curious things about 
the say. Sheer off from they. Iss, 
sure. The tide do goa in a hole in the 
bottom.” 

Jo had abandoned that _ theory 
months ago; and so he puzzled, until, 
one day, when he and Ezekiel idled 
together, the punt slipped, at the turn 
of the tide, from under the laden flake, 
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where the shadows are deep and cold, 
into the fading sunshine of the open 
harbour. Her shadow wriggled to the 
dull, green depths where the starfish 
and sea-eggs lay; and the wary dories 
darted, flashing, into the security of 
the black waters beyond. She tugged 
at her painter like a dog at the leash— 
swinging fretfully, reaching, slacking 
with a petulant ripple ; it was as though 
she panted to join the waters in the 
race through the tickle to the wide, 
free open. Now, the sea was here 
restrained from thetreacherous violence 
by encircling rocks; so, with rocking 
and ripple and amorous glitter, Jo was 
lured from the absent observation of a 
lost kid—which, bleating, perversely 
picked its way up the cliff to a ragged 
patch of snow—to a deeper contempla- 
tion of the mystery that lay beyond 
the placid habour. The sea’s ripple and 
glitter and slow, mighty swell; her misty 
distances, expanse, and hidden places ; 
the gulls, winging, free and swift, in 
her blue heights; the fresh, strong 
wind blowing—these are an enticement 
to the thoughts of men. They soothe 
all fear of the sea’s changeful moods ; 
excite strange dreams; wake scaring, 
fantastic longings; and to those who 
look and hearken comes the impulse, 
and hot on the heels of the impulse the 
deep resolve, and after the deep resolve 
the perilous venture. It was so with 
the boy in the shute of the punt, lying 
with his head on a slicker and his eyes 
staring vacantly through the tickle 
rocks to the glistening distance. 

“Now, b’y,” Jo said abruptly, “I 
know !” 

“Iss, b’y ?” little Ezekiel answered 
from the bow. 

“IT ‘low he heaps hisself up; an’ 
‘twill be like climbin’ a hill t’ paddle t’ 
the top.” 

“Iss, b’y?” Ezekiel was patiently 
sure of Jo’s wisdom. 

“‘ The tide—he do.” 

“There be nar a hill t’ the say,” 
Ezekiel cried with scorn. 


“You be oan’y a lad,” Jo persisted. 
‘I ’low he heaps hisself up.” 

“Where do he?” 

‘** T’other side o’ the Grapplin’ Hook 
grounds, where he’ve no bottom.” 

‘***Tis barbarous far.’’ Ezekiel regret- 
fully glanced at the little schooner he 
had made. He had just rigged the jib 
with pains; he wanted to try the craft 
out in the light wind. 

***Tis not so far as the sun’s hoale.” 

“Huh! ‘Tis not so handy as Tailor’s 
Nose.” 

Jo stirred himself. 
spread, b’y ?” 

“ies.” 

** Be un all spread, b’y?”’ 

‘“‘TIss,” plaintively. 


“ Be your caplin 
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“Us’ll goa. Cast off!” 

Ezekiel hesitated. ‘‘ Be your caplin 
spread?” he demanded. Then, 
stern as a prophet, “ God'll damn you 
t’ everlastin’ fire ’n you lie.” 

“You be cursin’ God, Ezekiel 
Sevior,” Jo exclaimed. ‘‘ God’ll damn 
you. *Tis marked down this minute— 
iss, sure.” With impatience, “ Us’ll 
goa. Cast off!” 

Ezekiel loosed the painter and sprang 
to the rowing seat; and Jo bent his 
strength to the scull oar, and sent the 
punt clear of a jutting rock. Now, in 
these parts the tide has a clutch; the 
water gripped the boat and drew her 
out—swift and sly as a thief’s hand. 
Soon the grip was fast; had the young 
strength—that now spent itself in 
guiding, to escape wreck on the pan- 
cake—been turned to flat resistance, it 
would have been as potent as a cry of 
protest against anelement. The waters 
hurried, leaping, eddying, hissing ; they 
tightened their grip as they ran past 
Aunt Pheebe’s flake, where Aunt 
Phoebe herself was piling her fish, 
against the threat of rain over night; 
past the skipper’s stage and net-horse, 
where the cod trap was spread to dry 
in the sun, with a new and unaccount- 
able rent exposed; past Jake Sevior’s 
whitewashed cottage, set on a great 
rock at Broad Cove, where the pigs 
and chickens were amicably rioting 
with the babies in the kitchen. And 
the tide as it ran may here be likened 
to the hand of a woman on a victim’s 
arm; to her winks and empty clatter 
as she leads him from a broad thorough- 
fare to an alley that is dark, whence a 
darker stair leads to a place where 
thieves and murderers wait; for the 
north wind was heaping up a bank of 
fog behind Mad -Mull, which stretched 
far out into the sea, and would soon 
spread it the length of the coast. below. 
But to the children’s sight the sea was 
fair; so they were swept on, singing 

“The fire bust out in Bonavist’s Bay. 

Fol de rol, fol de rol! 


Where was the fish and the flake nex’ day ? 
Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e ! 

“ An’ ’tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh ! 

“Who made the fish for the fire to eat ? 
Fol de rol, fol'de rol ! 

Whose was the room what the fire swep’ 
neat ? 

Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e! 

* An’ ’tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 
An’ 'tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tis Cap—” 

* Lookit !’”” Ezekiel exclaimed, point- 
ing tothe shore. He was scared to a 
whisper. 

“**Qis Bob,” Jo said. ‘“‘ Hark!” 

Bob, a frowsy old dog with the name 
of a fish thief, was in the shadow ofa 
flake, howling and madly pawing the 
shingle. 

‘“«*Tis the sign o’ death!” Jo gripped 
the gunwale. 

The dog howled for the third time ; 
then he slunk off down the road with 
his clog between his legs. 

“Josiah Butts— ’tis 
Ezekiel exclaimed. 

‘* Noa; ‘tis 

“Iss; "tis Josiah. 


he, sure!” 


He’ve handy t’ 
five yards too much t’ the spread o’ his 
mains’l.”’ 

“°*Tis Uncle Job Luff, b’y,” Jo said 


knowingly. ‘‘I heered un curse God 
last even.” 

Ezekiel started. ‘ What did un say, 
b’y?” he insinuated. 

“T heerd un say—” Jo came to a 
full stop. ‘‘ Huh!” he went on cun- 
ningly. ‘Think o’ all the cursin’ you 
ever heered.” 

“Noa!” Ezekiel said quickly. “ Sure 
*tis a sin t’ think o’ cursin’.” 

Jo grinned. Then, sadly, he said: 
“*Tis Uncle Job—iss, sure. Poor 
Aunt ’Melia Ann!” 

Ezekiel mused. 
Job,” he agreed at last. 
rotten paddle to his punt.” 

Jospread the sail, stretched himself in 
the stern, with his feet on the gunwales 


*T ’low ’tis Uncle 
*““He’ve a 
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and a lazy hand on the scull oar, and 
took up the song again : 

“ An’ ‘tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 

An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 
An’ ’tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh!” 

The sun was dropping swiftly, puffing 
himself up in his precipitate descent to 
the ragged black clouds that were 
mounting the sky, taking on a deepen- 
ing, glowing crimson, the colour of 
flame in dense smoke. The woolly 
clouds in the east were flushed pink, 
mottled like a salmon’s belly — a 
borrowed glory that, anon, fled, leaving 
a melancholy tint behind. Soon the 
whole heaven, from the crest of the 
black hills, far in the unknown inland, 
to the blagk horizon in the mysterious 
expanse beyond the Grappling Hook 
fishing grounds was aglow ; splashes of 
pink and grey and blue, thin streaks of 
pale green, heaps of smoky black and 
of gold, glowing, and of purple and 
violet and fiery red. The coast, high 
and rugged, with a low line of frothy 
white, and a crest of stunted spruce 
sloping to the edge of the precipice, 
was changed from dull green and duller 
grey to blood-red and purple and black ; 
but this glorious mantle was soon 
lifted. In the white line there was one 
black space, the harbour mouth, whence 
the tickle led to the basin; and that 
Space was like a rat-hole. On either 
side, from the tip of Mad Mull to the 
limit of vision in the south, the coast 


rocks were like a wall, sheer, massive, 
scowling, with here and there, at the 
base, great shattered masses, over 
which the sea frothed. The boat was 
headed for the sun; it was slipping 
over a gentle lip in a light wind. The 
weird, flaring sky; its darkening colours; 
the expanse of dull, red water, upon 
which the little boat bobbed as upon 
an ocean of thick cod blood; the 
isolation and impending night awed the 
boys. Their singing gave way to heavy 
silence, long continued, and silence to 
the talk of twilight hours. 

‘** Rede me a riddle,” said Ezekiel. 

The demand startled Jo. The great 
descending night oppressed him ; and 
he had been thinking of the tide, now 
a cold, frowning mystery. He eased 
the sheet and scanned the sea ahead. 
The sea was flat ; there was no hill to be 
seen. He sighed, and said in a dis- 
tracted way : 

“ As I went up to London Bridge 


I met me brother Jan; 
I cut off his head an’ sucked his blood, 


An’ let his body stan’.” 
“ Jewberry,” said Ezekiel with lack 
interest. 
“Uh-huh!” said Jo. Then, bethink- 
ing himself: ‘‘ Oh! 
“ As I went up to London Bridge 
I saw a mighty wonder ; 
Twenty pots a-bilin’, 
An’ no fire under.” 
It was anew riddle 
Harbour ! 


in Ragged 
“Who give it you, b’y?” 
Ezekiel cried. 
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“Granny Sevior,” said Jo. “Iss, 
sure, when I took her some trouts. 
She do say she heered un when she 
were a maid. ’Tis a brook bubblin’.” 

Ezekiel marvelled. 

From the body of fog that lurked be- 
hind Mad Mull, there dammed in its 
course from the North a thick, grey 
mass overflowed and settled to the sur- 
face of the sea. A cloud, high lying, 
attenuated, impenetrable, rounded the 
point and crept seaward with the 
deviated current of the wind, its out- 
most parts swerving to the south, 
advancing slowly, implacably. Along 
shore, hugging the surface, a second 
silent cloud, impenetrable also and im- 
mense, swept over the face of the waters 
to the Rocks of the Three Poor Sisters; 


the light scud, detached from the main _ 


body and driven before it, obscured the 
breakers which, hitherto, had been in 
sharp contrast with rock and sea; the 
body that dragged itself after absorbed 
the distinguishing colour altogether, and 
thereafter nothing remained to mark 
the place. I may write: It was as 
though the sea’s ally were relentlessly 
about its business—the one division 
stealthily intent on interposing its 
opacity between the punt and the lurid 
sky, which was now glowing like the 
embers of a conflagration; the other 
swiftly proceeding to give ambush to 
the breakers, and to hide the entrance 
to the harbour. Or, if you will, the 
fog was in the form of a gigantic hand, 
shaped like a claw, being passed 
cautiously over a table to close on a 
careless fly. 

“They be nara hill t’ the say, b’y,” 
Ezekiel said impatiently. He glanced 
apprehensively shoreward. 

It had cometo Jo that the abode of the 
tide was hidden of design—an infinite, 
terrible mystery. In the consciousness 
of presumption he quaked; but he 
gripped the skull oar tighter and held 
the boat on her course for the sun. 

“They be nar a hill ’tween here an’ 
the sun,” Ezekiel plainted. 


They were sailing over the Grap- 
pling Hook grounds ; and, as far 
as sight carried, the greying sea was 
flat. 

*Us'll goa hoame, now, Jo,” Ezekiel 
pleaded. ‘‘’Twill be barbarous hard 
t’ find the goaats in-the dark.” 

** They do be a hill further out,” said 
Jo. ‘‘ Keep a lookout, b’y.” 

A rift in the clouds disclosed the sun 
as it sank—as it went out like a candle 
in a sudden draught. The arm of fog 
closed in on the boat; the shoreward 
cloud crept past the harbour and 
reached for Gull’s Nest Point,a mile to 
the south, the last distinguishable land- 
mark. The bays were silent for a long 
time. Ezekiel watched a whale at 
play to leeward ; he wondered concern- 
ing his fate if it should mistake the 
punt for its young, as had happened to 
Uncle Sammy Arnold long ago, when 
there were more whales, and they were 
much, much bigger, as Uncle Sammy 
had said. Jo was sunk in the bitter- 
ness of realising failure ; he saw nothing 
but a surface of water that was flat— 
flat as the splitting table. 

“*Tis past the turn o’ tide,” said Jo 
at last, like a man giving up hope. 

“Iss, sure!” said Ezekiel blithely. 
** Us'll come about.” 

“Us’ll come about,” said Jo. 

The theory had failed. Jo headed 
the boat for shore. He shaped the 
course by Gull’s Nest Point, measuring 
the shore from its fading outline to the 
probable location of the harbour ; then 
he noted the direction of the wind, 
feeling it with his ear, his cheek, and 
the tip of his nose; fixing it, thus, in 
his mind. When he looked to Gull’s 
Nest Point again, the black mass had 
vanished. 

“Bill Luff do say,’ said Ezekiel, 
“that the tide bides in a hoale in the 
say.” 

“‘Noa!”’ said Jo sharply. 
**T ’low,”’ Ezekiel said with some 
deference, ‘‘ he’ve a hoale t’ goa to.” 

“Noa, b’y!” Jo exclaimed fretfully. 
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*** The Sea—he’ve cotched us !’”’ 
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“TI ‘low he do,” Ezekiel persisted, 
with deepening politeness. 

“Huh!” said Jo. ‘ What ’ud come 
o’ the fires o” hell ?”’ 

‘Iss, sure, b’y,”” Ezekiel said in awe. 
‘The tide ’ud put un out.” 

* Put un out,” Jo echoed sagely. 

Ezekiel accounted for the heresy of 
Bill Luff’s theory thus: ‘‘ Huh! Bill 
Luff do be Seven Days ’Ventis’. Hell 
be for un—iss, sure.” 

The fog thickened. Night came on, 
an untimely dusk. Fog and night co- 
alescing reduced the circumstance of 
things material to a yet narrowihg 
circle of black water. The feel of the 
fog was like the touch of a cold, wet 
hand in the dark. The night was 
heavy; it was, to the confusion of 
sense, falling ; it seemed to have been 
strangely vested with the properties of 
density and weight; it was, in truth, 
like a great pall descending, oppressing, 
stifling. Here is an awesome mystery. 
For the night has no substance; the 
mist, also, is impalpable! The fog, 
like the dark, is a_hiding-place for 
shadowy terrors; it covers up familiar 
places—headlands and hills and coves 
and starry heavens—and secludes, in 
known vacancy, all the fantastic mon- 
sters that enter into and possess the 
imaginings of children in lonely times. 
Ezekiel, cowering in the bow, searched 
the mist for ghostly dangers—for one, 
a gigantic lobster, with claws long as a 
schooner’s spars, and eyes like the 
Shag Rock light. But Jo had no time 
for terror; he was fighting a fight that 
was already old, of which the history 
was written on the hand on the steer- 
ing oar—a hand too small to span the 


butt, but misshapen, black at the 
knuckles, calloused in the palms, 
with the blood of cod congealed 


under the nails, and festering salt- 
water sores on the wrist. Time for 
visions of frothing lobsters? Jo had 
none. He was true son of that shore, 
and he had the oar and the sheet in 
his hands. 
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“‘Thick’s bags,” Jo remarked, allud- 
ing to the fog. 

Ezekiel was silent. 

Jo was steering by the wind; but 
the wind veered, scarce perceptibly, 
and the boy did not perceive the change 
at all. A crafty enemy! Thus was his 
childish. inexperience turned against 
him. He had laid his course cunningly 
for the harbour, before Gull’s Nest 
Point had been wiped out; the course 
was now to the north by half a mile. 
With the deviation and drift he would 
meet the coast at the Rocks of the 
Three Poor Sisters, where his father 
had struck in a blizzard years ago. 
The boy planned to take the punt 
within sound of the surf, then to ship 
the sail and creep along shore to the 
harbour. That was the one way; but 
it was a perilous way, for the surf, 
being hidden, and sounding near at 
hand, has no location. Its noise rises 
and subsides through long distances ; 
its strength is here, there, elsewhere, 
everywhere, nowhere ; it is elusive, con- 
fusing as a great noise. The surf also 
has a clutch; a foot beyond its grasp 
and it is to be laughed at, an inch with- 
in its eager fingers and it is irresistible. 
The breakers of the Rocks of the Three 
Poor Sisters are like long arms—their 
reach is great; their strength and 
depth and leap are great. There was 
no peril in the choppy sea over which 
the boat was now pushing ; the peril 
was in the breakers. Watchfulness 
could evade it; but with every boat’s 
length of progress Jo was plunged in 
deeper wonder. He was evolving a new 
theory of the tide, which was a subtle 
distraction. Was the spell of this 
mystery toundo him? Thus Jo; as for 
Ezekiel, he was afraid of the monsters 
he had conjured up in the mist, so—as 
his people invariably do in dread and 
danger—he turned to his religion for 
consolation. He thought deeply of hell. 

“Is you been good, the day, b’y?” 
Ezekiel asked dreamily. 

“Noa,” Jo answered indifferently. 
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‘TI ’low I hasn’t spread me caplin quite 
—dquite straight.” 

The wind was stirring itself in the 
north. The dusk was thick and 
clammy. The sound of the surf had 
risen to a deep, harsh growl. 

“* Be you "feared o’ hell ?” 

“Noa,” said Jo. ‘“ Lads doan’t goa t’ 
hell.” 

Momentarily Ezekiel thought him- 
self in the company of the damned. 
He looked in new fright at the water, 
through which, his experience had 
taught him, most men found their exit 
from life. 

“*Tis a sin,” he cried, “‘t’ say it.” 

“ Sure, o’ such be the kingdom o’ 
heaven,” said Jo, in continued serenity, 
maintaining his position with the word 
of the Book. 

“Iss, sure!” 
forted. 

The breakers seemed very near. Jo 
peeped long into the tumultuous dark- 
ness ahead. Soon they could hear the 
hiss of broken waves. Jo freed the 
sheet and sprang for the mast. They 
furled the sail and stowed the mast. 
Jo took his place in the shute ; he pro- 
pelled the boat by the scull. Then, 
Ezekiel’s sight did not reach seven oar 


Ezekiel was com- 


; lengths from the bow. 


” 


** Be you sare—— 

“You be not goain’ t’ hell, Ezekiel 
Sevior!” Jo exclaimed, lifting his 
voice above the sound of the surf. 
“ Doan’t worry me.” 

The boat was advancing slowly, for 
the strength in the oar was slight. 
They were secure for'the time, and they 
were not unused to the predicament; 
but at such other times the oar had been 
in larger hands, the lookout kept by 
more discerning eyes. They thought 
the harbour tickle was ahead, perchance 
some fathoms to the south or to the 
north. The wind had confus:d them 
utterly; the breakers were not the 
breakers of the Pillar and the Staff, 
but of the Rocks of the Three Poor 
Sisters. But they were not perturbed, 


so they fell again into thought and 
long silence; and for Jo thought wes 
the old, disquieting wonder. 

“Ezekiel!” Jo’s voice was husky, 
solemn; it had the thrill of triumph in it. 

‘“*Iss, b’y. Does you see the shoare?” 

“Ezekiel!” Jo was exultant, like 
an investigator who beholds in wonder 
the beautiful issue of his research. 

“Iss?” 

Jo swung from side to side on the 
oar with a vigour stimulated by his 
exultation. 

‘* I knows—iss, sure,” said he. 

‘“ Where the tickle be? Does you?” 

“Where the tide goas.” 

“ Where do un goa?” Ezekiel asked 
in mournful disappointment. 

Jo pointed to the wash in the bottom 
of the boat as it slipped from stem to 
stern with the risen lop. Now the 
waters covered the boy’s feet and 
gurgled and hissed under the stern 
seat; now they swirled to Ezekiel’s 
boots, sweeping along a chip and a 
spare thole pin. Now thestern looked 
like the harbour basin at flood tide; then 
the water receded, disclosing rusty nail 
heads, which may be likened to the 
uncovered rocks; and a brown, slimy 
accumulation, which may be likened 
to seaweed and ooze. 

“’Tis like the tide—’tis like un,” Jo 
whispered. 

The eyes of both boys were intent 
on the bottom of the punt, straining 
through the dusk. Jostill swung from 
side to side on the oar, an animate 
machine. 

** Aye, b’y, sure,” said Ezekiel. 

“‘T found un out meself,” Jo went 
on solemnly. “I c’n tell Job Luff, 
He thonght un were a hoale.” 


now. 
Jo laughed softly. ‘‘’Tis noa hoale. 
Tis nov hill. Tis like that.” 


Ezekiel watched the water ebb and 
flow. Jo watched the water ebb and 
flow. Both were in the grip of the 


‘mystery—of the great solution which 


had been yielded to them of all the 
world. 
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“When ’tis ebb in Ragged Har- 
bour,” said Jo, “’tis the flood in—in— 
other pairts.” 

The discovery had fascinated their 
attention. Lookout and headway were 
forgotten. 

“ Where, b’y ?”” said Ezekiel. 

“Pa’tridge Pint,” Jo answered 
readily. ‘‘ What you sees from the 
Lookout in a fine time.”’ 

“It do be too handy ; it——”’ 

“ Twillingate, then, I ’low,” said Jo. 
“‘Where Manuel’s trader comes from. 
’Tis further’n any place.” 

Ezekiel turned to resume the look- 
out. Joe gloated in a long, low 
chuckle. 

“Port! Keep un off!” 
of terror was in the scream. 
Port!” 

‘* Aye, b’y,” firmly spoken. 

Ezekiel rose in the bow, and raised 
his hands as though to push the boat 
back from a danger. 

“ Port! Port!” 

“ Aye, b’y.” 

The Rock of the Third Poor Sister 
took black, towering form in the mist, 
before and overhead. The punt paused 
on the crest of a declivity of rushing 
water. The white depths were like an 
abyss; she was like a man clinging to 
the fringe of a precipice. It was a 
time for the strength of men; in that 
swift pause the strength of a child’s 
arms was as no strength. 

“The sea’ve cotched us!” Jo mut- 
tered. ‘‘The sea—he’ve cotched us!” 

The wave ran its course, broke with 
slow might, fell with a crash and a 
long, thick hiss. 

Ezekiel sunk to the seat and covered 
his eyes with his hands ; but Jo dropped 
the oar, and bearded the rock and the 
wave as he had done in the days when he 
wore a pinafore of sacking, and he 
clinched his hands, and his nostrils 
quivered. 

“The sea—he’ve cotched me,” he 


The ring 
“ Port ! 


said again; and it was like a quiet 
admission of defeat at the hands of a 
long-fought enemy. 

The returning body of water slipped 
like oil under the boat; it fastened its 
grip at the turn, lifted the boat, lost it, 
caught it again, swept it with full force 
onward and downward. 

“Mother! ” 

Ezekiel had forgotten his God. He 
cried for his mother, who was real and 
nearer. God had been to him like a 


frowning shape in the mist. 


How shall we interpret? Where is 
the poet who shall now sing the Sea’s 
song of triumph? Who shall ascribe 
glory to her for this deed? Thus, in 
truth she bears herself in the dark 
corners of the earth. These children 
had followed the lure of her mystery, 
which is, to the people of bleak coasts, 
like the variable light in false eyes, like 
a fair finger beckoning. It was as 
though the Sea had smiled at their 
coming, and had said to the mist 
and the wind, “ Gather them in.” 
Neither strength nor understanding 
had been opposed to her treache- 
rous might. They had been over- 
whelmed. Was there honour in this 
triumph? In the wreckage and little 
bodies that the waves flung against 
the rocks for a day and a night, lifting 
them, tossing them? In the choked 
lungs? In the bruised faces? In the 
broken spine? In the ripped cheek? 
In the torn scalp? In the glazed blue 
eyes? The triumph was cruel as 
vanity ; or, if it were not of the pride of 
strength, such as is manifest in an 
infant spit on a lifted spear, but, rather, 
of greed, it was wanton as gluttony. 
If there be glory to the Sea, it was 
glory of hidden mercy; indeed, isolation 
and toil are things to escape. But if 
there be no glory, whose is_ the 
reproach? Thine, O Sea! 
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Her’ Cowboy Lover 
By Henry Spofford Canfield 


OHN PUTNAM WENTWORTH 
was responsible for it initially. 
He was not chargeable with its 
ending, however. In fact, he 
knew nothing about the matter. There 
are things in our lives which we hold 
secret from all. So he goes on making 
money, and the thought never comes 
to him that he has been a disturber of 
one whom he loves in a brother’s deep 
though careless fashion. The follow- 
ing letter shows the way in which it 
began : 
Bar C Rancu, Devit's River Country, 
September 23, 1898. 
My Onty Sis (and therefore my dearest),— 
We have come through the summer all right. 
Returns from my agent show that, for the first 
time in my life, I am getting richer. That is 
a wonderful thing, and I suppose it is charge- 
able to the glorious climate, since I have 
done nothing here except smoke shuck-cigarettes, 
ride about and watch the cow-hands do the work. 
This is a pretty good section, where rolls the 
Devil’s River and hears no sound save his own 
dashings (the river’s dashings). Don’t you think 
it is about time to pay the visit you have been 
threatening me with since I came here, three 
years ago? I can make youcomfortable. I have 
finished the ranch-house, It is only one story 
high and is built of sun-dried mud-slabs, being 
what we call a ‘‘doby,’’ but it covers a lot of 
ground You mf&y have a private sitting-room 
and bath. Ah Hop Sing is an A1cook. There 
are books and quiet, fresh air, and jack-rabbits, 
greyhounds and sunsets to beat the band. You 
will see only bipeds in trousers, but I will be here 
constantly, and you always had a faculty of 
amusing yourself. I will keep the boys quiet 
while you are around, and you will find them not 


abad set, though they don’t know the two-step ° 


from a foot-race. Come along, whether it is 
possible or not, because I am hungry for a sight 
of you. Lovingly, 
Jack. 
To Miss Mary Anstruther Wentworth. 


Having despatched this letter, Mr. 


Wentworth rolled another  shuck- 
cigarette and went out to inspect the 
kennel. He was an undersized, loosely- 
built fellow, slender, with pleasant blue 
eyes, and a careless demeanour. He 
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was thirty years old, and his sister was 
six years younger. They had been 
left orphans when she was twenty, and 
were moderately wealthy. Having an 
inherited tendency to weak lungs, and 
finding the east winds of his native town 
more and more rasping with each recur- 
ring spring, Wentworth had gone into 
the cattle business for the open life and 
the change of climate. He found it 
lonely at first, but bearable, and ina 
little while came to consider it the only 
existence worth having. The spirit of 
the brown, hilly, almost treeless country 
got into his blood, as it gets into the 
blood of every man who rides over it for 
a year. 

He got his expected answer in three 
weeks’ time. One of the men brought 
it from Five Cats’ post-office, twenty- 
two miles north-west as the crow flies. 
It said simply : 

Dearest Jack,—If you are hungry for a sight 
of me you shall be fed, of course. Kiss me on the 


platform of the Painted Rocks Station five days 


after you get this. 
Your loving sister, 
Mary. 


Miss Wentworth stood five feet seven 
inches in her heelless golf-shoes. She 
weighed eleven stone. Her eyes were 
wide apart, frank and grey. Herskin was 
clear, a beautiful rose-flush in its cheek. 
On her small head was a mass of golden 
hair. Her voice was deep and mellow, 
like the “‘G” string of a guitar. She 
carried herself with admirable poise, 
and walked with the long, swift stride 
of the pedestrian, her shoulders back 
and her arms hanging loosely. She had 
never worn spectacles. Her red lips 
were resolutely set. Her face was not 
only beautiful, it was strong. Evidently 
she hada will ofher own. It would be 
incorrect to say that she was “ dash- 
ing.” It is rather a vulgar adjective 
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when applied to a woman, and does not 
express the effect she created on the 
beholder. She was, however, “ good 
form” from head to heel, and there was 
a certain freedom and independence in 
her pose and face. 

Twenty men were gathered about the 
ranch-house when her brother drove up 
and checked his pair of semi-mustangs 
while she sprang lightly out of the 
phaeton. The vaqueros, trailers, and 
fence-riders stared at her in dumb 
admiration, removing their wide hats 
and bowing stiffly, their leathern 
“ chupydeerers,” or leg-guards, rattling 
as they moved. She bowed in turn, 
with a bright smile, and said, ‘‘ 1 am 
glad to meet all of my brother's 
friends.” 

Only one of them came forward—a 
tall fellow with eyes of reddish-hazel 
and dark, curling red hair—hair so dark 
that it seemed ruddy only in the sun- 
light. His face was burned almost to 
blackness, but the hand from which he 
removed a heavy glove was as white as 
a woman’s. 

‘I’m the overseer, Miss Went- 
worth,” he said, with some diffidence. 
“We're mighty glad you come.” 

She took the proffered hand and 
shook it warmly, to his surprise, then 
passed into th: low, rambling house. 
She found her little suite exquisitely 
fitted with furniture, which had been 
brought from the nearest town at much 
cost. There was an upright piano, a 
small book-case—well stocked—bright 
matting on the floors, a half-dozen easy 
chairs, two of them made of cows’ 
horns and deer-hide, a _ bath-room 
ornamented with glazed tiles bear- 
ing strange figures in red and 
black, and in the little sleeping-room 
a brass bedstead, with the hair-mat- 
tress of civilisation and a water-proof 
blanket woven by a Navajo squaw. 
Dressed skins of cougars, leopard-cats, 
javelinas and mule-eared deer lay about 
in profusion. There was an open fire- 
place in her sitting-room, in which 
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huge gnarled mesquit logs were burn- 
ing, throwing out their pungent aroma. 
She drew a deep breath of delight, 
turned to her brother, who was a half- 
inch shorter than she, and kissed him. 

** You always were ‘dearest Jack!’” 
she said. | 20892 

In the men’s quarters, which stood 
fifty yards distant, the twenty of them 
sat down that night to their supper of 
jerked beef, black coffee, bread and 
tinned gocds. Bridles, saddles, spurs 
and quirts hung on the walls. Here, 
too, a great fire roared in a chimney. 
It was only October, but the Devil's 
River country is high above sea-level, 
cold and dry. Ah Hop Sing rushed 
backward and forward between his 
kitchen and the ‘“‘bunkery,” bringing 
in the food with all speed, for they 
were of an impatient kind. The 
overseer sat at one end of the long 
table, his dark, resolute face wear- 
ing a preoccupied expression. The 
men were discussing the visitor with 
eagerness, but with all respect. She 
was the most beautiful thing they had 
ever seen, and seemed set far apart 
from them. Moreover, all of them had 
memories of womankind back in their 
far homes, and rude, unexpressed but 
positive notions of chivalry and honour. 
The general verdict was rendered by 
“ Laredo Jake,” who paused, with a 
saucer of coffee half way to his mouth, 
and said: 

“I'd like to have saw her in town 
in all her fixin’s. They'd be forty 
yards o’ silk poppin’ in th’ wind. You 
bet! An’ she hits th’ groun’ like a 
mad ewe.” 


A little later in the evening, across 
the snowy linen of the table in the 
dining-room of the ranch-house, a 
different conversation was in progress. 
The girl had given the latest news 


from home to her brother on their 
way from the station, and over their 
supper they were discussing Devil's 
River and the men of the ranch. 
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HER COWBOY LOVER 

“ Well, Mollie,” asked-the brother, 
leaning back and exhaling smoke from 
black tobacco, “ what do you think of 
them?” 

‘‘They look honest and strong and 
capable,” she answered. “I like 
capable men. What is the name of 
the one who shook hands with me?” 

“The overseer?” he asked, lazily. 
“ He’s the quietest of the lot, and the 
best hand. There isn’t any better 
cow-man. His name is William 
Hardy, and he’s known along the 
river as ‘ Maverick Bill.’ They say 
that he belonged to a band in his own 
country that did a good deal of brand- 
ing on other folks’ cattle, but I don’t 
pay any attention to the talk. He does 
his work well. In fact, I have made a 
good deal of money here because of 
his management of the cattle and the 
boys. I allow him a pretty free hand 
in running the ranch ; about all I do is 
to look after the accounts. It pays me 
well to pay him well.” 


During the next ten days, while the 
girl took long rides with her brother, 
chased jack-rabbits with the grey- 
hounds and drank draughts of the 
champagney air, Hardy was at work 
upon outlying ranges. At the end of 
that time, however, he appeared at 
supper one night, in response to an 
invitation from Wentworth. He wore 
his best flannel shirt, to which was 
attached a turned-down celluloid collar 
and brilliant red tie. He was clad 
otherwise in a cheap tweed suit, and his 
boots were carefully polished. He had 
little to say, but listened intently to the 
talk between the brother and sister. 

They led Hardy on to talk of the life 
of a plainsman, of cattle-working in the 
bitter winds and hurtling snow-drifts ; 
of the war between ranchmen and 
rustlers ; of life in little mining camps, 
hidden in the giant clefts of the 
mountains, of bands of cowboys “‘shut- 
ting up towns,” six-shooter in hand and 
whisky in stomach; of faro games 


wherein the dishonest dealer was shot 
by his intended victim; of comrade- 
ship and man-love and derring-do and 
self-sacrifice in times of utter peril ; of 
a hundred wild and moving things of 
the mountain and prairie. These tales 
began always, ‘‘I knowd a feller onct 
on 3B ranch,” or “ Onct a feller told 
me.” He could not see that they de- 
tected his own share in many of the 
incidents. The girl listened with un- 
wavering attention. The simple, vivid 
words unrolled new pages. The 
overseer, talking without passion, 
without gestures, in the slow, half- 
drawling fashion of his kind, carried 
her into societies of unveneered man. 
She saw, through his eyes, scenes in 
which all things — laughter, woe, 
courage, cowardice, virtue and sin— 
were Homeric. 


Near midnight the rough-rider rose 
to his feet, with a sudden realisation 
that the barrier of his reserve haa 
given way for the first time in years. 

“TI been makin’ a norful lot o’ chin- 
music,” he said, turning his sombrero 
in his white hands and looking down at 
it shamefacedly. ‘I don’ know what’s 
the matter with me. I won’ do this no 
more ; thet’s double-cinched.” 

“You have given us a rare evening,” 
the young woman replied, earnestly. 
“You have taken us out of ourselves. 
My brother and I, Mr. Hardy, will be 
glad to have you with us whenever you 
can spare the time.” 


That was well and kindly said, but, 
like other good and kindly sayings, it 


produced unexpected results. As the 
bright, sunshiny winter grew older, 
Hardy became a steady attendant of 
the girl. He did not neglect his work, 
but he made her his companion on his 
rides, and she was glad to go. She 
learned ranching in its minutest de- 
tails. Her brother, knowing her well, 
and having all confidence in _ his 
manager, uttered no word of dissent. 
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He attempted sometimes to rally her, 
but met always with a laughing re- 
sponse. It was plain to him that a 
friendship was forming, and only a 
friendship. There wasa rough courtesy 
about the overseer which pleased her. 
He had no fine phrases and no fine 
manners, but he saw always that 
her saddle was properly secured ; that 
there was no flaw in the bridle; that 
the roughest side of the road always 
came to him. He showed her strange 
and beautiful views. He taught her 
much of the lore of the prairie. She 
did not note that in his hazel eyes a 
new fire was slumbering ; that he wore 
a variety of gaily-hued flannel shirts 
and cravats; that his boots were al- 
ways mirror-like; that his spurs, for- 
merly rusty, shone with all the glory 
of nickeling. She was not in any way 
self-conscious, had never 
touched her. 

Their conversations on these rides 
over the rocky rolls of the land would 
have interested and amused a listener. 
They had so little in common that 
they were at a loss for subjects at first, 
and the talk degenerated into mono- 
logues. Miss Wentworth discovered 
after a while, however, that the man 
had common sense and a freshness of 
mental vision that were new and valu- 
able in their way. It then became a 
never-ending delight to talk to him of 
men and things of which he knew 
nothing and listen to his comments 
and appreciations. She quoted 
Whittier, and he liked it. She quoted 
Browning, and he looked at her with 
a puzzled face. “It makes a pretty 
noise,” he said, ‘‘ but I reckon, after 
all, it’s your voice that makes it. 
What’s he talkin’ about?” She told 
him of transcendentalism, of theosophy, 
of Renanism, of soul-culture, of the 
esthetes and of the decadent school. 
They did not at all interest him. His 
was not a subjective character. In any 
physical thing she had seen, however, 
he took a delight, and he did not tire 


and love 
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of her description of city gaietiés, of 
city sadnesses and of city toil. 

It must ‘not be understood that Miss 
Wentworth’s talk with the overseer 
was all upon this plane. In the effort 
to simplify her thoughts and memories 
and knowledge to him she became un- 
consciously simpler. In that way 
their converse did her good. She 
learned, also, to be weatherwise, to 
name the hour of the day within five 
minutes by a look at the sun; to dis- 
tinguish the track of the deer from the 
track of the peccary; to know the 
haunts of the black-breasted quail, the 
wild turkey and the fox; and to hold a 
six-shooter or Winchester carbine with 
reasonable accuracy. She got much 
strength out of this sort of life and had 
never been happier. 


While comrade-like in her relations 
with the man, she was city-bred and not 
unperceptive. There was an awaken- 
ing, which happened in this wise: 

One day they were riding along the 
bank ofa small stream which debouched 
into Devil’s River two miles below the 
rancheria. Suddenly Hardy swung 
himself head downward from the saddle 
with the swift plunge of the cowboy, 
his right leg curving along the cantle, 
and when he heaved himself upward he 
bore in his left hand a small blue flower 
—the scentless Johnny-jump-up—the 
first of the year. It wasin early March. 
He offered her the blossom, which she 
took unthinkingly. As their hands 
touched their eyes met, and a sudden 
wave of dark red surged to his face. He 
glanced away instantly, but there had 
been a thing in his look which she 
could not mistake. In turn the blood 
leapt to her clear cheek, but she 
rode steadily onward. She felt half 
pleased, sorrowful and hurt. Covertly 
viewing him once, she saw that his 
lips were set and he was_ staring 
straight ahead. So they rode for a 
mile. Beyond them was arise of ground, 
and on its further side the Bar C fences 
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and outbuildings began. He checked 
his horse at the foot of the slope, and, 
without knowing why, she also drew 
rein. He turned and looked at her 
intently. She bore the scrutiny well, 
nerving herself for that which was to 
follow. 

“Miss Wentworth—Miss Mary—”’ 
he said, ‘‘ it can’t be, can it?” 

She looked at him squarely. She 
was very pale, but kindly and resolute. 
The hand which held the blue flower 
in her lap trembled as she answered, 
clearly and evenly : 

““No Mr. Hardy, it cannot be.” 

‘I knowed thet,’’ he resumed; I 
knowed it in reason, on’y s’mother fools 
would ’a’ knowed it sooner. I’m on’y 
‘Maverick Bill’ no good—no good at 
all out’n the saddle—an’ I ain’t built 
frsechasyou. Allth’ same I’m square. 
Ef anybody’s tol’ you thet I ever took 
a hoof ur horn thet didn’t belong to me, 
they was liars. I want you ter believe 
thet, an’ if you don’t mind I’d like ter 
have you keep th’ flower. Will you?” 


“II will,” said the girl. We are 
so different, Mr. Hardy. I like you 
very, very much. I think you are a 


true man. But we are so different—so 
different. You . must understand 
that.” 


**Yes—yes—I know, I know,” he 
returned hurriedly, anxious, apparently, 
to spare her pain. There was grief 
and passion in his voice, but controlled 


by his will. He wheeled his horse and 
pointed down the trail they had ridden. 
Far in the west were low, blue, rugged 
masses, like cumuli, peeping above the 
horizon. Their tops were gilded by 
the rays of the fast-sinking sun. 

““Yon’s th’ hills,” he said, ‘‘ where 
I wanted to go wen I met your 
brother three years ago. I’m boun’ fr 
there now. I won’t go back to th’ 
ranch. This horse an’ his outfittin’s is 
mine. Tell your brother good-bye fr 
me. He'll git a better man without 
trouble. My goin’ ain’t none o’ your 
fault. I wanter go. I gotter go! 
Adois, mi—mi querida.” 

Unconsciously she stretched a detain- 
ing hand, but he did not see it, and rode 
steadily from her and into the west. 
She did not know that he had called 
her “‘darling,”’ but her heart ached with 
pity for him and with liking for the 
stoicism with which he had borne his 
wound. She watched him as he went, 
feeling that he was going out of her 
life. His strong figure was poised 
lightly but surely in the cowboy seat ; 
his gloved left hand was held high with 
the rein, in cowboy fashion ; his right 
arm hung straight by his side, and 
from the wrist a massive braided 
quirt swung. The faint, receding beat 
of the hoofs came to her on the slow 
breeze. The sunlight, ere it dived 
behind the hill, touched his clustering 
hair, and turned it into ruddy gold. So 
he faded from her sight. 


He 
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The Man who Won 


By Edwin Lefevre. 


Greener, as he turned away 

from the ticker in the corner, 
“I wish you would go over to the 
Board and see how the market is for 
lowa Midland. Find out how much 
stock there is for sale and who has it. 
It ought to be pretty well distributed 
about the Street. Ask Spencer or 
Mortimer to get all the information 
they can from the specialists.” 

‘“* What's up in it ?” asked his partner, 
curiously. 

““ Nothing—yet,”’ answered Greener, 
quietly. ‘“I’ll tell you after you’ve told 
me.” 

Mr. Greener sat down by his desk 
and took up a letter headed “ Presi- 


2 igo said Mr. John P. 


dent’s Office, Keokuk Northern 
Railway Company, Keokuk, Iowa.” 
It was interesting reading, for he 


did not look up until he had finished 
the entire sixteen closely-written pages. 
Then he took up some diagrams and 
statistical tables and studied them even 
more assiduously. He arose from his 
desk and paced up and down his office 
slowly. 

He wasa sallow-faced, black-bearded 
little man, slender—almost frail look- 
ing—with a high but rather narrow fore- 
head. Hiseyeswere furtive, shifty bits of 
brown light. He was thinking, and 
thinking to some purpose. Anyone, 
even a stranger, seeing him would have 
known that he was thinking of some- 
thing big—the forehead was respon- 
sible for the impression—and also of 
something tricky, unscrupulous, cold- 
blooded ; his eyes-were to blame there. 
At length his brow cleared. He 
muttered: “‘ I must havethat road. Then, 
a consolidation with my Keokuk 
Northern ; and a new system that will 
endure as long as the country !” 


Pictures by W. R. Leigh. 


Brown returned in a half-hour. He 
was the physical antithesis of his 
famous partner—big, brawny, ruddy- 
faced, fair-haired, clear-eyed, jovial; a 
quick thinker, but, in financial strategy, 
an elemental thinker, as it were. An 
excellent broker, agile-footed and agile- 
minded, strong of lungs, alert, familiar 
with all the trickery and the knavery of 
the business, devoid of prejudices and 
of principles ; but merely a broker. He 
was really an_ intelligent man—so 
intelligent that he recognised without 
the faintest bitterness his little partner’s 
infinite superiority as a financier, and 
he never dreamed of opposing Greener’s 
general plans for a speculative cam- 
paign. He was not of a nervous tem- 
perament, but a broker’s life had made 
him fidgety. Greener, on the other 
hand, was nervous, but not fidgety. 
His voice squeaked, and he had a 
curious, deprecatory smile. 

Brown reported. There was very 
little stock for sale below forty-two 
dollars a share—a few small lots held 
by unimportant commission houses. 
The vendible supply increased at forty- 
four, and at forty-six ‘‘ inside stock 
would come out,’ which, translated 
into plain English, meant that when- 
ever the price of Iowa Midland Rail- 
way Company stock rose to forty-six 
dollars per share, directors of the com- 
pany or close friends of theirs would be 
found willing to part with their 
holdings. It was thus evident that the 
greater part of such stock of the lowa 
Midland as the Street was “ carrying” 
speculatively was not for sale at such 
a price as would be regarded in the 
light of a great bargain by Mr. John F. 
Greener, president de facto of the 
rival Keokuk Northern Railway, better 
known to countless ‘‘ Lambs,” and 
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widows and orphans and _ brother- 
financiers as the Napoleon of the 
Street. 

‘* What supporting ordersare there ?” 
piped Greener. Stocks are “ sup- 
ported,” or bought on declines, so that 
the price shall not go down too much, 
and above all not too quickly. 

‘* Bagley confessed to me that he 
has orders to buy three hundred shares 
every quarter of a point down until 
thirty-seven is reached, and then to 
take five thousand shares at that figure. 
He got the order direct from Willetts 
himself.” Bagley was a broker who 
made a specialty of dealing in Iowa 
Midland. Willetts was the president 
of the company. 

** Willetts,’ squeaked Greener, “‘ was 
in Council Bluffs this morning. He is 
to take part in the ceremonies of un- 
veiling the Soldiers’ Monument, which 
begin at one o'clock; that is, within 
twenty minutes, allowing for difference 
in time. He will be out of the reach of 
the telegraph for the afternoon.” 

Brown laughed. ‘‘ No wonder they 
call you Napoleon.” 

‘* Brown,” said Greener, “‘ start the 
movement by selling ten thousand 
shares of Iowa Midland. Divide it up 
among the boys on the floor. It would 
be well if the room were frightened by 
the selling. It is more important for 
us to get the price down than to put 
out shorts at high figures. I want 
that stock down.” if they had merely 
desired to sell the stock ‘‘ short” they 
would have gone about it carefully, to 
disturb the price as little as possible. 

“If you want that I guess you'll get 
it,” said Brown. He asked for no ex- 
planations. He knew they would be 
forthcoming at the proper time. As 
he was going out Mr. Greener squeaked 
after him: ‘Keep them _ guessing, 
Brown ; keep them guegsing.”’ 

‘* That,” mused Mr. fohn F. Greener, 
“ought to mean a three or four-point 
break in Iowa Midland at the very 
least, and perhaps we can work through 


the peg at thirty-seven. We'll see.’’ 
By the ‘‘ peg” he meant the figure at 
which the supporting orders to buy 
were heaviest. 

A few minutes later the Iowa Mid- 
land ‘‘ post” on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange was surrounded by a dozen 
puzzled and apprehensive but gentle- 
manly brokers. Andstill a few minutes 
later the same spot was a_ seething 
whirlpool of maniacal humanity. It 
was appalling, the sight of these 
gesticulating, yelling, fighting, coat- 
tearing, fisticuffing brokers—appalling 
and vulgar, selfish, unpleasant, un- 
gentlemanly and eminently typical. 
And all that caused the transformation 
was the fact that Mr. Brown had been 


.seen whispering to Harry Wilson, and 


Harry Wilson had left him, gone to the 
Iowa Midland crowd, and sold one 
thousand shares at 42} and forty-two. 
Then Mr. Brown had been seen speak- 
ing with W. G. Carleton in what 
struck witnesses as being a more 
or less agitated manner, and Carleton 
later had sauntered carelessly over 
to the Iowa Midland precinct, and, 
after displaying great, very great 
indifference about the world in general, 
but most particularly about the market 
for Iowa Midland, had sold 1,500 
shares to Bagley, the specialist, at 414, 
41%, and 414. Mr. Brown was now 
watched by two or three scores of 
sharp eyes, of all hues and of all 
shapes, but of only one expression. 
And he was observed to look about 
him apprehensively and then begin to 
converse with Frank J. Pratt, where- 
upon Pratt, as fast as his fat legs 
would carry him, hastened to ‘‘ Iowa 
Midland ” and sold two thousand shares 
at an average price of forty-one. The 
observant eyes had by this taken ona 
new expression — of indecision; but 
when they beheld Mr. Brown anxiously 
beckon to his “ particular ” friend, Dan 
Simpson, and saw shrill-voiced Dan rush 
like mad into the increasing crowd and 
sell five thousand shares of Iowa Mid- 
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land, apparently regardless of price, the 
observant eyes ceased to observe Brown. 
Activity was transferred to their owners’ 
throats as they thought to emulate 
Simpson and the rest of the Brown 
‘“‘ whisper-ees,” as Brown called them 
when speaking to Greener. Everybody 
scented danger, especially as the same 
“‘whisper-ees’’ had not ‘“ given-up” 
the name of Brown and Greener as 
the real sellers, but sold it as though 
each Brown-talked man were acting 
for himself—which every other man in 
the room knew was out of the question, 
and which, in turn, increased the 
general uneasiness. It was a confident 
and yet a mystifying movement. It 
became more maddeningly perplexing 
when certain brokers, believed to be 
“close to the inside,” also began to 
sel] the stock. Everybody began to do 
likewise. And everybody asked the 
same question—‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 
—-and received an avalanche of an- 
swers, all different, but all unfavour- 
able. One man said it was crop 
failures, another mentioned divers 
kinds of bugs, a third asserted it was 
extensive wash-outs and ruinous land- 
slides, and bankrupting attacks by a 
socialistic legislature, and receivership 
probabilities. 

Each of these was a good and 
sufficient reason why Iowa Midland 
stock should be sold. The comparison 
is odiously trite, but the growth of an 
adverse rumour in Wall Street really 
resembles nothing so much as the tra- 
ditional snowball rolling down a hill- 
side and becoming larger and larger as 
it rolls, until it is huge, terrific, with 
appalling possibilities for evil. Many a 
fortune has been crushed by it. 

The Board- Room became Iowa- 
Midland-mad. Speculators often stam- 
pede, just like other animals. No 
stock can withstand their rush to sell, 
even though it be “ protected” or 
“supported”’ by its manipulators, 
much less a stock like Iowa Midland, 
whose market sponsors were out of 
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town, and out of reach of the telegraph. 

From all over the room men rushed 
to Brown, who was sitting calmly at 
the Erie “ post,” chatting pleasantly 
with a friend. 

“ Brown, what’s up in Iowa Mid- 
land?” one of them asked, feverishly. 
The others listened eagerly. 

Brown might have said, “I don’t 
know,” rudely, and turned his back on 
them. But he did not. He responded 
jocularly: “‘ It seems to me that some- 
thing is down in Iowa Midland, that 
something being about three points, I 
should say. Ha! ha!” 

“Hell, man, this is no laughing 
matter. What’s wrong ?” 

“Wrong? Lots of things in this 
world are wrong, my boy, according to 
ministers of the Gospel and members of 
the Stock Exchange.” 

*“Do you know 
Iowa Midland ?” 

“TI? Only that it is supposed to run 
from Council Bluffs east to——” 

By this time many of the listeners 
had concluded that, since Brown re- 
fused to tell, there must be something 
serious — something very _ serious. 
Brown obviously was still selling the 
stock through other brokers, and would 
keep the bad news to himself until he 
had marketed his “line.” After that, 
probably he would become _interest- 
ingly garrulous; but it would be too 
late to sell then. 

“But you’ve been selling 
sisted the nervous broker. 

“Who? I?” said Brown, virtuously. 
“T have not sold one share of the 
stock.” 

“No; not yourself in person; but 
Simpson did.” 

“I’m not responsible for all my 
lanky young friend sees fit to do. 
You'll be accusing me next of being 
the abettor of his reprehensible sunset 
nose ! ”’ 

That convinced everybody who 
possessed observant eyes and had ob- 
served. They advised their respective 
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offices to get rid of their lowa Midland 
stock. It might be all right; but it 
might be all wrong. And it was going 
down fast. 

Mr. Greener in his office was looking 
at the “tape” as it came out of the 
“ticker "’—the little electrical printing 
machine that records the transactions 
and prices. 

His shifty eyes did not shift; they 
were fixed unblinkingly on the narrow 
white paper-ribbon. 

“ Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick!”’ said the 
ticker. : 

Mr. John F. Greener read: “IA. 
MID., 300. 41; 200. 40%; 500. 4; 
1000. 40}.” 

The ticker was whirring away at a 
great rate. Its cold, metallic voice 
seemed to have a ring of exultation. 
The bears were certainly succeeding 
nobly. Mr. Greener’s face, un- 
consciously, was very close to the 
machine’s protecting glass dome, the 
better to see how the price of Iowa 
Midland was melting away. 

“ Ticky - ticky - ticky - tick!’ said the 
ticker, jubilantly. 

The sallow-faced little man_per- 
mitted himselfa slight—a very slight— 
smile. The tapeshowed: “IA. MID., 
1000. 39; 300. 38%; 500. 2; 300. 4; 
200. 3; +; 300. 38.” 

He turned away to summon a clerk, 
to whom he said: ‘“ Mr. Rock, please 
send for Mr. Coolidge. Make haste.” 

“* Very well, sir.” 

A portly, white-waistcoated, white- 
haired man, with snow-white, short- 
cropped side-whiskers, burst uncere- 
moniously into the room. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ormiston ?” 
— Mr. John F. Greener, cordi- 
ally. 

‘“* Greener,” panted the portly man, 
“what’s the matter with Iowa Mid- 
land?” 

“How should I know?” in a half- 
complaining, half-petulant squeak. 

** Brown started the selling. I saw 
it myself. Greener, I did you a good 


turn once in Central District Telegraph. 
I'm long six thousand shares of this 
Iowa Midland. For God’s sake, man, 
if you know anything He was 
the owner of six thousand shares of the 
stock in question. 

‘* Mr. Ormiston, all I know is what I 
learn from my confidential reports of 
the Iowa crop. Along the line of the 
Keokuk & Northern the crop is not 
what I hoped for.” And he shook his 
head dolefully. The crop reports were 
favourable, but Greener did not lie, 
because he had expected the best crop 
on record, and this would be only the 
second best in the history of the road. 
He could not help how Ormiston inter- 
preted the doleful shake of the head. 
Of course, if the crops were bad the 
road would not earn any dividend for 
the stockholders. That would, of 
course, lower the price of the shares. 

** But are you selling Iowa Midland ? 
Honest, now ?”’ 

“Mr. Ormiston,” and his squeak 
vibrated with truth, ‘“‘we sold ten 
thousand shares this morning. I wish 
it had been more, for somebody else 
now seems to be anxious to sell, and 
we could have sold twice as much with 
safety.” 

“ Ticky-ticky-ticky tick!” 
ticker, calmly. 

The portly man approached the little 
machine. ‘‘ Thirty-seven-and-an-eighth. 
Thirty-seven!” he shouted. ‘‘ Great 
Scott! she’s going down like a ——”’ 
He did not finish the comparison, but 
rushed out of the office without pausing 
to say good-bye. At one o’clock his 
six thousand shares at forty-two-and-a- 
half dollars represented two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars. Now, 
at two o’clock, at thirty-seven dollars, 
the same stock would fetch about 
two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
dollars. A depreciation of thirty thou- 





said the 


sand dollars in an hour is apt to make 
one neglectful of the little niceties. 
Another big un-nicety was the obvious 
fact that an attempt to sell six thou- 
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*** Greener,’ panted the portly man, ‘what's the matter with Iowa Midland ?’” 
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sand shares on a declining market 
would inevitably cause a still further 
drop. Mr. Ormiston was excusable. 

Again Mr. Greener summoned a con- 
fidential clerk. 

‘‘Mr. Rock,” he squeaked placidly, 
“telephone Mr. Brown that Ormiston, 
Monkhouse & Co. are about to sell 
six thousand shares of Iowa Midland, 
and that Mr. Coolidge must not pay 
more than thirty-five for it.” 

“‘Mr. Coolidge is in your private 
room, sir,” announced an office boy. 

The little financier, with an expres- 
sionless, sallow face, confronted his 
chief confidential broker. Their rela- 
tions were unsuspected by the Street. 
Everybody thought Coolidge was a 
pleasant and honourable man. 

‘* Coolidge, go to the Board at once. 
Ormiston is going to sell six thousand 
shares of Iowa Midland. Get it as 
cheap as you can. Wash down the 
price ifnecessary. Then buy all that is 
offered, up to thirty-seven. Don’t be in 
a hurry, though.” 

“* How much shall I buy ?” asked the 
broker, jotting down a few figures in his 
order book. 

‘‘As much as you can; all that is 
offered below thirty-seven,” squeaked 
the Napoleon of the Street. It was a 
Napoleonic order. ‘“ And, Coolidge, I 
don’t want this known by anyone. 
Clear the stock yourself. Use your 
own brokers. We're short here, quite 
heavily. We must not be suspected.” 
It meant that Mr. Coolidge was to put 
the stock through the Clearing House 
in his own name. As there is a charge 
for this service, in addition to the usual 
buying or selling commission, such 
steps are not resorted to unless it is 
desired to conceal the identity of the 
broker’s principal should the latter bea 
fellow-member of the Exchange. 

“Very well, Mr. Greener. Good- 
morning.” And the broker went out 
on a run. “Whew!” he whistled 
when he was in the Street on his way 
to the Stock Exchange, a few doors 


below. ‘‘ Brown & Greener must be 
short at least fifty thousand or sixty 
thousand shares.” This was five times 
too much. But it showed that Mr. 
Greener was impartial in hisdistribution 
of erroneous impressions. He wanted 
to accumulate the stock rather than 
“cover ’”’ ashort line; but there was no 
reason why his most trusted broker 
should know it. 

Ormiston’s six thousand shares found 
their way to Mr. Coolidge’s office at 
from 34% to 353. Mr. Brown in the 
meantime had succeeded in forcing 
down the prices by the usual tricks. 
The man who once had done Greener 
a good turn now did him another—the 
gift of forty thousand dollars ! 

In addition, Coolidge, employing 
several brokers, purchased twenty-three 
thousand shares in all, which meant 
that Mr. Greener, after ‘ covering’”’ 
Brown’s early “short sales,” was in 
possession of fully fourteen thousand 
shares of the common stock of the Iowa 
Midland Railway Company at a price 
averaging nearly six points lower than 
they could have been bought on the 
preceding day, which is to say, seventy- 
five thousand dollars cheaper. 

But Brown & Greener had made 
on their short sales an equal amount, 
which was actually equivalent to having 
the lambs pay a man for the privilege 
of being shorn by him ! 

Such was the first of a series of 
skirmishes, by means of which the 
diminutive Napoleon of the Street cap- 
tured the floating supply of lowa Mid- 
land stock, until he had no less than 
sixty-five thousand shares safe in his 
clutches. 

All the old tricks that they knew and 
new devices they invented were used to 
hide from the Street the fact that Mr. 
Greener was buying the stock on every 
opportunity. But beyond a certain 
limit extensive purchases ofa particular 
stock cannot be concealed from the 
thousand shrewd men who make their 
living—very good livings, indeed—by 
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not being blind. First one thing, then 
another, told these clear-sighted and 
studious gentry that some powerful 
financier or group of financiers had 
bought enormously of Iowa Midland, 
‘“‘absorbing’’ unostentatiously all the 
stock shaken out by the violent fluctua- 
tions of the past few months. This fact 
and the remarkable improvement of 
business along the line of the road 
caused a “ substantial rise ” in the price 
of the company’s securities. But no 
one suspected the little Napoleon with 
the shifty eyes and the squeak and the 
genius, who had bought in the open 
market through unsuspected brokers, 
and in Iowa from the local holders by 
means of secret agents, and bought 
and bought until he had accumulated 
seventy-eight thousand six hundred 
shares. 

The price meanwhile had risen so 
high that it became necessary for Mr. 
Greener to resort to other and less 
expensive methods of acquiring more 
stock. The people who held the stock 
refused to sell or to be frightened by 
market ‘‘ raids.” Stealing was out of 
the question. 


The capital stock of the company , 


consisted of thirty-million dollars, ‘or 
three-hundred and twenty-thousand 
shares, and Greener had secured only 
one-fourth. 

Brown said to his partner one day, 
a little uneasily : ‘‘ Supposing we can’t 
get any more stock, what are we going 
to do with what we have? To try to 
sell it, however carefully, would be sure 
to break the market. Of course, you 
are the boss, and it’s your money.” 

‘Only four-fifths, Brown,” squeaked 
the little man, plaintively ; ‘‘ but I have 
concluded that in case I can’t get 
enough stock to bring Willetts and his 
crowd ”—the president of the Iowa 
Midland and his fellow-directors—“ to 
my way of thinking, we had better 
sell the block we now hold to the 
Keokuk & Northern Railway Com- 
pany at the market price of sixty-eight 
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dollars a share. Perhaps we could 
even run it up alittle higher. Our stock 
cost us on an average fifty-one dollars a 
share. We therefore”—and the squeak 
became positively doleful — ‘‘ would 
make a net profit of at least seventeen 
points on seventy-eight thousand shares, 
or a million and a quarter. We could 
take our payment one-half in cash and 
half in first mortgage bonds at a fair 
equitable discount. The deal would 
be highly beneficial to the Keokuk & 
Northern Company, since having such 
a large block of her rival’s stock there 
would be no more fighting or rate- 
cutting. Our company would be a 
powerful factor in the Iowa Midland’s 
affairs, for we ought to have two or 
possibly three directors in their board.” 

‘* Greener,” said Brown, ‘‘ shake!” 

“Oh, no; not yet,” squeaked the 
little man, deprecatingly. Neverthe- 
less he shook hands meekly with his 
bluff partner. 

Shortly afterward began a campaign 
of hostility against the management of 
the Iowa Midland Railway Company, 
and President Willetts in particular. 
It was a bitter campaign of defama- 
tion, of ingenious accusations, and of 
alarming prognostications. All the 
newspapers, important or obscure, sub- 
sidised or honest, began to print 
articles of the kind technically known 
as ‘‘roasts.” The road, it was de- 
clared, had not escaped a receivership 
by a sheer miracle. President Willetts’ 
incompetence was stupendous and in- 
curable—positively picturesque. Why 
the road had entered into such useless 
and costly traffic alliances as that with 
the Illinois and Indiana Central, which 
resulted in an annual loss, statistically 
proven, of 2.7 per cent. on the capital 
stock, was a question which the lowa 
Midland directors should answer from 
the excuse-breeding seclusion of peni- 
tentiary cells. There was, in sooth, 
some basis for the complaints, and 
many stockholders were undoubtedly 
dissatisfied with the Willetts “ dy- 
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nasty.” But not even the newspapers 
themselves knew that they were merely 
moving in response to wires artistically 
pulled by a financial genius of the first 
water. The stock once more declined. 
Not knowing who was fighting him, 
President Willetts was unable to defend 
himself effectively. Many timid or 
disgusted holders sold out. Mr. Greener 
gave nosign oflife; 
but his brokers 
bought the stock 
offered for sale. 

At length a well- 
known and talka- 
tive broker “ indis- 
creeted.”’ He 
confided to an 
intimate friend, 
who told his in- 
timate friend in 
confidence, who 
whispered to his 
chum, who told, 
etc.. etc., that Mr. 
John F. Greener 
had «een respon- 
sible for the tall 
a rise of Iowa 
Midland stock; 
that for months he 
had been buying 
it on the Stock 
Exchange; that 
he had quietly 
picked up some 
large blocks in 
Iowa. All of 
which was very 
sad, and, worse 
still, true. Also that Mr. Greener now 
held 182,300 shares of the stock, which 
was even sadder, but untrue. 

It really was very well done. The 
annual meeting of the company was 
only six weeks away. 

The reporters rushed to Mr. Greener’s 
offic . The little financier would not 
be sen. At length he reluctantly con- 
sented to be interviewed. He admitted, 
after a skilful display of unwillingness, 





* * Ten Thousand for what might be worth Ten 
Millions !’”’ 


that he had bought Iowa Midland 
stock. As to the amount, he said that 
was not of interest to the general public. 
The reporters finally cornered him and 
succeeded in making the little financier 
say, with a fleeting and very peculiar 
smile: ‘‘ Yes, it ts over one hundred 
thousand shares.’”’ And not another 
word could the newspaper men get out 
of him. 

Being an intelli- 
gent man, he never 
lied for publica- 
tion. Each re- 
porter who saw 
that smile and the 
furtive look that 
accompanied it 
went away con- 
vinced to the life- 
wagering point 
that Mr. John F. 
Greener was in 
control of the 
Iowa Midland. 
And they wrote 
accordingly. 

President Will- 
etts all but had 
an apoplectic 
stroke. His flu- 
ency of expletives 
alone saved him, 
his clerks later 
confessed. The 
Street disgustedly 
said: ‘* Another 
successful, villain- 
ous plot of 
Greener’s!”” And 
such was his reputation as an “ab- 
sorber ” of roads and roads’ profits that 
the stock declined ten points in two 
days. Investors and speculators alike 
displayed a frantic desire not to be 
identified in any way or manner with 
one of Mr. Greener's properties. 

The little financier had not been 
mistaken. His last card was his own 
evil reputation! He had reserved it 
for the end. On the wide-spread fear 
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that followed his broker’s artistic ‘‘ in- 
discretion”? he was able to “scoop” 
promptly and without indignation, that 
week, thirty-two thousand shares more 
at low figures. Such is the value of 
fame ! 

He now held 110,600 shares, or one- 
third of the Iowa Midland Railroad 
Company’ sentire capital stock—enough 
to coerce Willetts into making very 
profitable arrangements with Mr. 
Greener’s Keokuk & Northern Rail- 
way Company. Of course the absolute 
control of the Iowa Midland was best 
of all, if it only could be secured. But 
of this the sallow-faced little man with 
the high forehead and the shifty eyes 
was doubtful. He confessed as much 
to Brown, ending with: “ It’s a shame, 
too. I could make so much out of that 
property !”’ 

He estimated — it had cost him 
eleven thousand dollars to secure the 
necessary data—that Willetts and his 
clique held one hundred and five thou- 
sand shares, so that there were still one 


hundred and twenty-two thousand 
shares unaccounted for — probably 
scattered among small investors 


throughout the country, who did not 
care who managed the road so long as 
they received pleasant promises of 
dividends, and also among banking- 
houses and anti-Greener men, who, 
though they might not approve of 
Willetts, disapproved even more empha- 
tically and vehemently of Greener and 
his methods. 

[f he could not buy the stock itself he 
must try to secure proxies. 

He knew that some of the trust com- 
panies helda fair amount of the longed- 
for stock. He laid siege tothem. He 
bombarded them with promises and 
poured an enfilading fire of pledges so 
honourable, so eminently sound and 
business-like, as to pierce the armour of 
their distrust. Inthe end they actually 
grew to believe that they were acting 
wisely when they pledged their support 
to Mr. Greener. The guarantee he 
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gave them seemed ironclad, and they 
agreed to give him their proxies when- 
ever he should send for them. 

He called his clerk Rock and told 
him: ‘‘Go to the Rural Trust Com- 
pany and to the Commercial Loan and 
Trust Company. See Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Morgan. They will give you 
some Iowa Midland proxies made out 
to Frederick Rock or John F 
Greener.” 

He was a smooth-faced, quiet chap, 
the clerk, of about six-and-twenty, with 
a very well-shaped head and a resolute 
chin. He had a habit of looking at 
one straight in the eyes, but did not 
succeed thereby in always conveying 
an impression of straightforwardness. 
But he certainly impressed one as being 
bold and keen. In his favour it must 
be said that he was a man of few words, 
His fellow clerks used to say that Rock 
spent his spare time in studying the 
financial operations of the Napoleon of 
the Street with the same care and 
minuteness that military students do 
over the campaigns of Napoleon 
Bonaparte—which was the truth. 

“*Mr. Greener,” said Rock, *‘ you are 
carrying one hundred and ten thousand 
shares of stock, are you not ?”’ 

‘““Eh?” squeaked Greenerinnocently 

“I figure that, unless you are doing 
something outside this. office, you will 
need proxies for fifty thousand shares 
more to give you absolute control and 
elect your own Board of Directors and 
carry out your plans in connection with 
Keokuk & Northern.” 

Not by so much as the twinkling of 
an eye did the little man betray that 
he was interested in Rock’s words. 

“Mr. Greener,” said the young clerk, 
very earnestly, “‘ I should like to try to 
get them for you.” 

“Yes,” he squeaked absent mindedly. 

** Yes, sir,’ answered Reck. 

** Go ahead, then,” said Mr. Greener, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Let me know next week 
how you are getting on.”’ 
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An expression of disappointment 
came into Rock’s face, whereupon 
Greener added: ‘Of course, if you 
succeed I'll do well by you.” 

“What will you do, Mr. Greener ?” 
asked the young clerk, looking straight 
at him. 

“I'll give you,” he squeaked, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘ten thousand dollars.” 

“Is that a good price for the work, 
Mr. Greener? I may have to pay out 
a great deal,” added the young clerk 
with a faint touch of bitterness. 

“It is all that it is worth to me, Mr. 
Rock, and I think it is worth more to 
me than to anybody else. I'll raise 
your salary from one thousand six 
hundred dollars to two thousand 
dollars a year. That’s a great deal 
more money than I had at your age, 
Mr. Rock.” 

“Very well,” said Rock quietly. 
““T’'ll do the best I can.” But once 
away from the financier the young 
clerk's face flushed with anger and in- 
dignation. ‘‘Ten thousand for what 
might be worth ten millions to the 
financier!”’ The clerk had studied 
Greener’s Napoleonic methods for two 
years. He had learned patience for 
one thing, and he had waited for his 
chance. It had come at last, and he 
knew it. 

Events make the man. _ Rock had 
thought carefully, intelligently, and, 
best of all, coolly. He had planned 
logically. It was a good plan; it was 
theonly feasible plan, and it could not be 
upset by meddlesome courts. How Mr. 
John F. Greener had failed to think of 
the same plan was a bit strange. The 
unscrupulousness of it did not frighten 
the clerk. He had the instincts ofa 
financier of the Greener school. His 
principal trouble was his youth; but 
that is a defect one overcomes with 
time. 

The clerk all that week did nothing 
but collect the Iowa Midland proxies 
promised by the complaisant trust 
companies. They amounted to 21,200 
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shares. From prominent brokerage 
houses, by means of alluring and un- 
authorised promises, he secured 7,100 
shares; in all h: had 28,300 shares. 
This meant that at the approaching 
annual meeting Mr. Greener could 
vote 138,900 shares out of a total 
possible of 320,000. Unless the 
opposition could unite the election al- 
ready was sure to “go Mr. Greener's 
way.” 

From time to time, when the little 
financier would ask Rock how he was 
progressing. the clerk would tell him he 
was doing as well as could be expected. 
He also told Mr. Greener that the 
trust companies had given only fourteen 
thousand shares, and he said nothing 
whatever of the 7,100 shares he had 
secured from the friendly brokers. It 
was a desperate risk, this concealing 
from Mr. Greener how well he had 
done; but the clerk was bold. 

The moment Rock became convinced 
that there were no more pro-Greener 
proxies to be had by hook or crook, he 
began his attack on the enery. His 
problem was to capture the anti- 
Greener votes—or stock. He pro- 
ceeded to put his plan into effect. And 
the plan of this healthy young clerk 
with the unflinching eyes and_ the 
resolute chin was worthy of the sallow- 
faced little man with the furtive look 
and the great forehead. 

The more Rock thought about it the 
better pleased he was. ‘‘ It isa case of 
heads I win; tatls you lose,”* he muttered 
to himself exultingly. If Wall Street 
were personified and endowed with 
speech it would probably say the same 
words many times a day, referring to the 
public. 

The young man presented himself 
forthwith at the office of Weddell, 
Hopkins & Co., prominent bankers 
and bitter enemies of Mr. John F. 
Greener and his methods. They knew 
Rock as one of the confidential clerks 
of Brown & Greener. That gave him 
standing as the emissary of a formid- 
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WHO WON 


THE MAN 


able opponent, and he had no diffitulty 
in securing an audience from Mr. 
Weddell. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Weddell.” 

” Good-morning, sir,” said the 
banker coldly. ‘‘ I must say I’m some- 
what surprised at the presumption of 
your people in sending you to me. 

“Mr. Weddell,” ‘said Rock, a trifle 
too eagerly to be artistic, “I’ve left 
the fiim of Brown & Greener. They 
were,” he added, youthfully, ‘too 
rascally for me.” 

Mr. Weddell’s face froze solid. He 
feared an application for a position. 

“ Ye—es!” he said. His voice 
matched his face in frigidity. 

“Mr. Weddell,” said the young 
clerk, looking straight into the old 
banker's eyes, “you in common with 
other honest men have been wishing 
you could prevent Mr. Greener from 
wrecking the Iowa Midland. But you 
don’t-know, and the lawyers can’t tell 
you, what todo. Now, Mr. Weddell,” 
he went on eagerly, as the enthusiasm 
of the plan grew upon him, ‘I know 
all about Mr. Greener’s plan and 
resources and I want you to help me 
fight him. If you do we will win, 
sure.” 

** How will you go about it ?” asked 
the old bankey evasively. He was not 
certain this was not some trick of the 
versatile Mr. John F. Greener. 

“Mr. Greener,” answered young 
Rock, ‘‘ has not control of the property. 
He has only 110,600 shares. I had 
access to the books, and I know toa 
share.” 

“T don’t wish you to betray an 
employer's secrets, even though he may 
be my enemy. Ido not care to hear 
any more.”” He was an old-fashioned 
banker, was Mr. Weddell. 

“‘] am not betraying any secrets. 
He himself said he had over one 
hundred thousand shares, and all the 
reporters jumped at the conclusion 
that he had actually a controlling 
interest. And that is what he will 





I have 
proxies here for 28,300 shares from 


have, unless you help me. 


trust companies and commission 
houses. My plan-is to get all the 
proxies I can from the anti-Greener 
and the anti-Willetts stockholders. 
Then we can make Mr. Willetts give 
us pledges in black and white to in- 
augurate the much-needed reforms and 
stop his policy of extravagance and his 
costly traffic arrangements. Willetts 
will do it to save himself and the road 
from falling into Greener’s hands. But 
there’s no time to lose, Mr. Weddell.” 

The excitement of the game he was 
playing stimulated him like wine. 

‘* And you ?” queried the old banker 
meaningly. ‘‘ Where do you come 
in?” The insinuation was his last 
weapon. The young man’s was really 
the only feasible plan that he could 
see. 

‘‘I? It might be, Mr. Weddell, that 
after the election I could be appointed 
assistant secretary of the company, as 
an evidence of good faith on the part 
of the reform management. I can 
keep tabs on them and represent the 
Weddell- Hopkins interest. Thesalarv,” 
headded, withtruly artistic significance, 
‘could be five thousand dollars a year. 
I have been getting just one-half that.”’ 
His salary was exactly 1,600 dollars; 
but why minimise one’s commercial 
value ? 

The old banker walked up and down. 
He looked out of the window and 
allowed his gaze to rest meditatively 
on the tangle of telephoneand telegraph 
wires. It was a tangle and yet— 

” By gad, sir, you shall have our 
proxies,” said Mr. Weddell, at length. 

“It would be well not to let. Mr. 
Greener suspect this. He is a man of 
many resources and full of tricks,” 
added Rock. And the banker agreed 
with him. 

Weddell, Hopkins & Co. held four- 
teen thousand shares of Iowa Midland 
stock, and on the next day Rock 
received their proxies. Coming from 
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* You infernal Scoundrel!’ shouted Mr. Brown.” 


notoriously 


so. well-known, so anti- 
Greener a house, they served as 
credentials to him, and he was able to 
convince many doubting Thomases. 
He secured proxies from practically 
all the anti-Greener stock held in the 
city, as well as in Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

His day-long absences from the office 
aroused no suspicions there, since 
everybody thought he was working in 
the interest of Brown & Greener, in- 
cluding Messrs. Brown & Greener. All 
told, the proxies he had secured from 


Mr. Greener’s friends and from his 
foes amounted to 61,830 shares. It 
was really a remarkable performance. 
He felt very proud of it. As to con- 
sequences, he had carefully weighed 
them. He was working for Frederick 
Rock. He was bound to succeed, on 
whichever side the coin came down. 

Mr. Greener called him into the 
private office. 

“Mr. Rock, how about those Iowa 
Midland proxies ?”’ 

**T have them safe,” 
young clerk, a bit defiantly. 


answered the 
It was 











THE MAN WHO WON 
uncalled for as yet, the defiance, but 
that was due to his experience. 

“How many ?” 

Rock pulled out a piece of paper, 
though he knew the figures by heart. 
He said, in a tone he endeavoured to 
make nonchalant: “I have exactly 
61,830 shares.” 

“What ? What?” The Napoleon’s 
voice, so great was his astonishment, 
sounded for all the world like the 
moribund expostulation of a rat seized 
by a cat. 

Rock looked straight into Greener’s 
shifty brown eyes. “I said,” he 
repeated, ‘‘that I had proxies for 
61,830 shares.” 

Mr. Greener remembered himself. 
“I congratulate you, Mr. Rock, on 
keeping your word. You will find I 
keep mine equally well,” he said in his 
normal squeak. 

‘We may as well have an under- 
standing now as any other time, Mr. 
Greener.”” His eyes did not leave the 
sallow face of the great ‘railroad 
wrecker. He knew he had crossed the 
Rubicon. He felt a vague sense of 
injury against the little financier. He 
was fighting for his future, for the pros- 
perity of his dreams. And he was 
fighting a giant of giants. All this the 
young clerk thought; and the thought 
braced him wonderfully. He became 
self-possessed, discriminating—a Na- 
poleonic bud about to burst into full 
bloom. 

A fleeting shade of apprehension— 
so fleeting as to be almost imper- 
ceptible—passed over the financial 
genius’ sallow face. The clerk saw it 
and felt elated. 

“What do you mean ?” squeaked Mr. 
Greener, naively. 

Mr. Brown entered. He was just in 
time to hear the clerk say: ‘* You have, 
all told, one hundred and ten thousand 
shares of Iowa Midland. President 
Willetts and his crowd control about 
the same amount.” 


“Yes,” said the sallow-faced little 
man. His forehead was moist—barely 
moist—with perspiration, but his face 
was expressionless. His eyes were less 
furtive; that was all. He was looking 
intently now at the young clerk, for he 
understood. 

“Well, some of the proxies stand in 
the name of Frederick Rock or John 
F. Greener; but the greater part in my 
name alone. I can vote the entire lot 
as I please. And whichever side I 
vote for will have an absolute majority. 
Mr. Greener, I have the naming of the 
directors, and therefore of the President 
of the Iowa Midland. And you can’t 
prevent me; and vou can’t touch me: 
and you can’t do a d—d thing to me!” 
he ended, defiantly. It was nearly all 
superfluous, inartistic. But, youth—a 
defect one overcomes with time. 

“You infernal scoundrel! ’* shouted 
Mr. Brown.. He hada short, thick neck, 
and anger made his face dangerously 
purple. 

“ I secured most of the proxies,” con- 
tinued Rock, in a tone that savoured 
slightly of self-defence, “by assuring 
Weddell, Hopkins & Co. and their 
friends that I would vote against Mr. 
Greener.” He paused. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Rock,” squeaked 
Mr. Greener ; ‘‘ don’t be afraid to talk.” 
The pale little man with the black beard 
and the high forehead not only had a 
great genius for finance, but possessed 
wonderful nerve. His squeak was an 
inconsistency ; but it served to make 
him human. 

“‘ You offered me ten thousand dollars 
cash and two thousand dollars a year.”’ 

‘*Yes,” admitted Mr. Greener, 
meekly. 

“ That’s out of the question,” con- 
tinued the clerk, resolutely. 

“How much do you want?” said 
Mr. Greener. His look became furtive 
again. A great weight had been re- 
moved from his mind. Rock perceived 
it and became even more courageous. 
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“I'll put you behind prison bars for At all times Brown was ready to 
this, you d—d blackmailer,” shouted acknowledge his partner's superiority. 
Brown. This was no exception. Muttering 


“Mr. Brown,” saidthelittle Napoleon picturesque imprecations, he left the 





*** I’ve long wanted a man like you.’ ° 


with a touch of asperity, “this matter two financial geniuses togethe:. 

concerns Mr. Rock and myself. I'd be “ Weddell, Hopkins & Co. and their 
very much obliged if you'd go into the fricnds want me to vote the Willetts 
other room.” ticket, Mr. Willetts having promised to 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


make important reforms. My reward 
was to be the position of assistant secre- 
tary. with head-quarters in New York, at 
a salary of five thousand dollars a year, 
to sav nothing of the backing of Weddell, 
Hopkins & Co.” 

“I'll do as much and give you twenty 
thousand dollars in cash,” said Mr. 
Greener, quietly. 

“No. I want to join the New York 
Stock Exchange. I want you to buy 
me a seat, and I want you to give me 
some of your business. And I want 
you to lend me fifty thousand dollars 
on my note.” 

“ Yes!” squeaked the little financier, 
sadly. 

‘“* Mr. Greener, you know what I can 
do; and I know what the absolute 
control of the Iowa Midland means to 
you, and what the consolidation with 
Keokuk & Northern or the lease of 
the one by the other would do for both 
of them—and for you. And I want to 
be your broker. I'll serve you faith- 
fully, Mr. Greener.” 

“Rock,” squeaked Mr. Greener, 
“shake hands. I understand just how 
you feel about this. I’ll buy you a seat 
and I'll give you all the business I can, 
and [’ll lend you onze hundred thousand 
dollars without any note. I think I 
know you now. The seat you shall 
have just as soon as it can be bought. 





My interests shall be your interests in 
the future.” 

“I’ve made all the necessary arrange- 
ments. I can buy the seat at a moment's 
notice,” said Rock, calmly, though his 
heart was beating wildly for sheer joy 
of victory. ‘It will cost twenty-three 
thousand dollars.” 

“ Tell Mr. Simpson to make out my 
personal cheque for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars,” piped 
the Napoleon of the Street, almost 
cordially. 

“Th-thank you very much, Mr. 
Greener,” stammered the bold young 
clerk. ‘“ The proxies 2 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted 
Mr. John F. Greener. ‘“‘ You'll go to 
Des Moines with us. You're one of 
us now. I’ve long wanted a man like 
you. But, Rock, nowadays young 
men are either gamblers or fools,” 
he said, with a final plaintive 
squeak. 





A week later Mr. Greenerwas elected 
president of the lowa Midland Ruilway 
Company and Mr. Rock was elected a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ten years later Mr. Greener 


dies, leaving his millions to his family 
and his name toa great railroad system. 
Ten years later Mr. Rock is still one of 
the ‘‘ powers” of the Street. 





Which Make Men Remember 


By Jack 


ORTUNE LA PEARLE crushed 
f his way through the snow, sob- 
bing, straining, cursing his luck, 
Alaska, Nome, the cards, and the man 
who had felt his knife. The hot blood 
was freezing on his hands, and the 
scene yet bright in his eyes,—the man, 
clutching the table and sinking slowly 
to the floor; the rolling counters and 
the scattered pack; the swift shiver 
throughout the room, and the pause ; 
the game-keepers no longer calling, and 
the clatter of the chips dying away ; 
the startled faces; the infinite instant 
of silence; and then the great blood- 
roar and the tide of vengeance which 
lapped his heels and turned the town 
mad behind him. 

** All hell’s broke loose,” he sneered, 
turning aside in the darkness and head- 
ing for the beach. Lights were flashing 
from open doors, and tent, cabin, and 
dance-hall let slip their denizens upon 
the chase. The clamour of men and 
howling of dogs smote his ears and 
quickened his feet. He ran on and on. 
The sounds grew dim, and the pursuit 
dissipated itself in vain rage and aim- 
less groping. But a flitting shadow 
clung to him. Head thrust over 
shoulder, he caught glimpses of it, 
now taking vague shape on an open 
expanse of snow, now merging into 
the deeper shadows of some darkened 
cabin or beach-listed craft. 

Fortune La Pearle swore like a 
woman, weakly, with the. hint of tears 
that comes of exhaustion, and plunged 
deeper into the maze of heaped ice, 
tents, and prospect holes. Hestumbled 
over taut hawsers and piles of dun- 
nage, tripped on crazy guy-ropes and 
insanely-planted pegs, and fell again 
and again upon frozen dumps and 
mounds of hoarded driftwood. At 
times, when he deemed he had drawn 
clear, his head dizzy with the painful 
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pounding of his heart and the sufto- 
cating intake of his breath, he slack- 
ened down; and ever the shadow 
leaped out of the gloom and forced 
him on in heart-breaking flight. A 
swift intuition flashed upon him, leav- 
ing in its trail the cold chill of super- 
stition. The persistence of the shadow 
he invested with the gambler’s sym- 
bolism. Silent, inexorable, not to be 
shaken off, he took it as the fate which 
waited at the last turn when chips 
were cashed in and gains and losses 
counted up. Fortune La Pearle be- 
lieved in those rare, illuminating mo- 
ments when the. intelligence flung 
from it time and space, to rise naked 
through eternity and read the facts of 
life from the open book of chance. 
That this was such a moment he had 
no doubt; and when he turned inland 
and sped across the snow-covered tun- 
dra he was not startled because the 
shadow took upon it greater definite- 
ness and drew in closer. Oppressed 
with his own importance, he halted 
in the midst of the white waste and 
whirled about. His right hand slipped 
from its mitten, and a revolver, at 
level, glistened in the pale light of the 
stars. 

‘* Don’t shoot. I haven’t a gun.” 

The shadow had assumed tangible 
shape, and at the sound of its human 
voice a trepidation affected Fortune 
La Pearle’s knees, and his stomach 
was stricken with the qualms of sudden 
relief. 

Perhaps things fell out differently 
because Uri Bram had no gun that 
night when he sat on the hard benches 
of the El Dorado and saw murder 
done. To that fact also might be 
attributed the trip on the Long Trail 
which he took subsequently with a 
most unlikely comrade. Be it as 
it may, he repeated a second time, 
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“Don’t shoot. 
haven’t a gun?” 

“Then what the flaming hell. did 
you take after me for?” demanded the 
gambler, lowering his revolver. 

Uri Bram shrugged his shoulders. 
“It don’t matter much, anyhow. I 
want you to come with me.” 

“Where?” 

“To my shack, over on the edge of 
the camp.” 

Fortune La Pearle drove _ the 
heel of his moccasin into the snow 
and attested by his various deities to 
the madness of Uri Bram. ‘ Who 
are you,” he perorated, ‘‘ and what am 
I, that I should put my neck into the 
rope at your bidding ?”’ 

‘“‘T am Uri Bram,” the other said 
simply, ‘‘and my shack is over there 
on the edge of camp. I don’t know 
who you are, but you've thrust the soul 
from a living man’s body—there’s the 
blood red on your sleeve—and, like a 
second Cain, the hand ofall mankind is 
against you, and there is no place you 
may lay your head. Now, I have a 
shack—” 

“For the love of your mother, hold 
your say, man,” interrupted Fortune 
La Pearle, “‘or I'll make you a second 
Abel for the joy of it. So help me, I 
will! With @ thousand men to lay me 
by the heels, looking high and low, 
what do I want with your shack? I 
want to get out of here—away! away! 
away! Cursed swine! I’ve half a 
mind to go back and run amuck, and 
settle for a few of them, the pigs! One 
gorgeous, glorious fight, and end the 
whole damn business! It’s a_ skin 
game, that’s what life is, and I’m sick 
of it!” 

He stopped, appalled, crushed by 
his great desolation, and Uri Bram 
seized the moment. He was not given 


Can’t you see | 


to speech, this man, and that which 
followed was the longest in his life, save 
one long afterward in another place. 
‘“‘That’s why I told you about my 
I can stow you there so they'll 


shack. 
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never find you, and I’ve got grub in 
plenty. Elsewise you can’t get away. 
No dogs, no nothing, the sea closed, 
St. Michael the nearest post, runners 
to carry the news before you, the same 
over the portage to Anvik — not a 
chance in the world for you! Now 
wait with me till it blows over. They’ll 
forget all about you in a month or less, 
what of stampeding to York and what 
not, and you can hit the trail under 
their noses and they won’t bother. 
I've got my own ideas of justice. 
When I ran after you, out cf the El 
Dorado and along the beach, it wasn’t 
to catch you or give you up. My ideas 
are my own, and that’s not one of them.”’ 

He ceased as the murderer drew 
a prayer-book from his pocket. With 
the aurora borealis glimmering yellow 
in the north-east, heads bared to the 
frost and naked hands grasping the 
sacred book, Fortune La Pearle swore 
him to the words he had spoken—an 
oath which Uri Bram never intended 
breaking, and never broke. 

At the door of the shack the gambler 
hesitated for an instant, marvelling at 
the strangeness of this man who had 
befriended him, and doubting. But by 
the candlelight he found the cabin com- 
fortabie and without occupants, and he 
was quickly rolling a cigarette while 
the other man made coffee. His 
muscles relaxed in the warmth and he 
lay back with half-assumed indolence, 
intently studying Uri’s face through the 
curling wisps of smoke. It was a 
powerful face, but its strength was of 
that peculiar sort which stands girt in 
and unrelated. The seams were deep- 
graven, more like scars, while the 
stern features were in no way softened 
by hints of sympathy or humour. 
Under prominent bushy brows the 
eyes shone cold and grey. The 
cheekbones, high and forbidding, were 
undermined by deep hollows. The 
chin and jaw displayed a steadiness of 
purpose which the narrow forehead 
advertised as single, and, if needs be, 
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Everything was harsh, the 
nose, the lips, the voice, the lines about 


pitiless. 


the mouth. It was the face of one who 
communed much with himself, unused 
to seeking counsel from the world; the 
face of one who wrestled oft of nights 
with angels, and rose to face the day 
with shut lips that no man might know. 
He was narrow but deep; and Fortune, 
his own humanity broad and shallow, 
could make nothing of him. Did Uri 
sing when merry and sigh when sad, 
he could have understood; but as it 
was, the cryptic features were unde- 
cipherable; he could not measure the 
soul they concealed. 

“Lend a hand, Mister Man,” Uri 
ordered when the cups had_ been 
emptied. “ We've got to fix up for 
visitors.” 

Fortune purred his name for the 
other's benefit, an! assisted understand- 
ingly. The bunk was built against a 
side and end of the cabin. It was a 
rude affair, the bottom being composed 
of drift-wood logs overlaid with moss. 
At the foot the rough ends of these 
timbers projected in an uneven row. 
From the side next the wall Uri ripped 
back the moss and removed three of the 
logs. The jagged ends he sawed off and 
replaced so that the projecting row re- 
mained unbroken. Fortune carried in 
sacks of flour from the cache and piled 
them on the floor beneath the aperture. 
On these Uri laid a pair of long sea- 
bags, and over all spread several thick- 
nesses of moss and blankets. Upon 
this Fortune could lie, with the sleeping 
furs stretching over him from one side 
of the bunk to the other, and all men 
could look upon it and declare it empty. 

In the weeks which followed, several 
domiciliary visits were paid, not a shack 
or tent in Nome escaping, but Fortune 
lay in his cranny undisturbed. In fact, 
little attention was given to Uri Bram’s 
cabin; for it was the last place under 
the sun to expect to find the murderer 
of John Randolph. Except during 


such interruptions, Fortune lolled about 
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the cabin, playing long games of soli- 
taire and smoking endless cigarettes. 
Though his volatile nature loved 
geniality and play of words and laugh- 
ter, he quickly accommodated himself 
to Uri’staciturnity. Beyond the actions 
and plans of his pursuers, the state of 
the trails, and the price of dogs, they 
never talked ; and these things were only 
discussed at rare intervals and briefly. 
But Fortune fell to working out a 
system, and hour after hour, and day 
after day, he shuffled and dealt, shuffled 
and dealt, noted the combinatiors of the 
cards in long columns, and shuffled and 
dealt again. Toward the end even this 
absorption failed him, and, head bowed 
upon the table, he visioned the lively 
all-night houses of Nome, where the 
game-keepers and lookouts worked in 
shifts and the clattering roulette ball 
never slept. At such time, his loneli- 
ness and bankruptcy stunned him till he 
sat for hours in the same unblinking, 
unchanging position. At other times, 
his long-pent bitterness found voice in 
passionate outbursts ; for he had rubbed 
the world the wrong way and did not 
like the feel of it. 

“ Life’s a skin-game,” he was fond of 
repeating, and on this one note he rang 
the changes. ‘I never had half a 
chance,” hecomplained. “‘ 1 wasdoomed 
from my birth and flim-flammed with my 
mother’s milk. The dice were loaded 
when she tossed the box, and I was 
born to prove the loss. But that was 
no reason she should blame me for it, 
and look on meas a failure; but she 
did—ay, she did. Why didn’t she give 
me a show? Why didn’t the world? 
Why did I go broke in Seattle? Why 
did I take the steerage, and live like a 
hog at Nome? Why did I go to the 
El Dorado? I was heading for Big 
Pete's and only went for matches. Why 
didn’t I have matches? Why did I 
want to smoke? Don’t you see? All 
worked out, every bit of it, all parts 
fitting snug. Before I was born, like 
as.not. I’ll lay the gold I never hope 
























to get on it, before I was born. That’s 
why! ‘That's: why John Randolph 
passed the word and his checks in at 
thesame time. Damnhim! It served 
him well right! Why didn’t he keep 
his tongue between his teeth and give 
me achance? He knew I was next to 
broke. Why didn’t I hold my hand? 
Oh, why? Why? Why?” 

And Fortune la Pearle would roll 
upon the floor, vainly interrogating 
the scheme of things. At such out- 
breaks Uri said no word, gave no 
sign, save that his grey eyes seemed to 
turn dull and muddy, as though from 
lack of interest. There was nothing in 
common between these two men, and 
this fact Fortune grasped sufficiently to 
wonder sometimes why Uri had stood 
by him. 

But the time of waiting came to an 
end. Even a community's blood lust 
cannot stand before its gold lust. The 
murder of John Randolph had already 
passed into the annals of the camp, and 
there it rested. Had the murderer 
appeared, the men of Nome would 
certainly have stopped stampeding long 
enough to see justice done, whereas the 
whereabouts of Fortune La Pearle was 
no longer an insistent problem. There 
was gold in the creek beds and ruby 
beaches, and when the sea opened, the 
men with healthy sacks would sail away 
to where the good things of life were 
sold absurdly cheap. 

So, one night, Fortune helped Uri 
Bram harness the dogs and lash the 
sled, and the twain took the winter 
trail south on the ice. But it was not 
all south; for they left the sea east from 
St. Michael’s, crossed the divide, and 
struck the Yukon at Anvik, man 
hundred miles from its mouth. Then 
on, into the north-east, past Koyokuk, 
Tanana, and Minook, till they rounded 
the Great Curve at Fort Yukon crossed 
and recrossed the Arctic Circle, and 
headed south through the Flats. It 
was a weary journey, and Fortune 
would have wondered why the man 
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went with him, had not Uri told him 
that he owned claims and had men 
working at Eagle. Eagle lay on the 
edge of the line; a few miles farther on 
the British flag waved over the barracks 
at Fort Cudahy. Then came Dawson, 
Pellv, the Five Fingers, Windy Arm, 
Caribou Crossing, Linderman, the 
Chilcoot and Dyea. 

On the morning after passing Eagle 
they rose early. This was their last 
camp, and they were now to part. 
Fortune's heart was light. There was 
a promise of spring in the land, and the 
days were growing longer. The way 
was passing into Canadian territory. 
Liberty was at hand, the sun was 


returning, and each day saw him 
nearer to the Great Outside. The 


world was big, and he could once again 
paint his future in royal red. He 
whistled about the breakfast and 
hummed‘snatches of light song while 
Uri put the dog: in harness and pack: d 
up. But when all was ready, Fortune’s 
feet itching to be off, Uri pulled an un- 
used back-log to the fire and sat down. 

“Ever hear of the Dead Horse 
Trail ?” 

He glanced up meditatively and 
Fortune shook his head, inwardly 
chafing at the delay. 

“Sometimes there are meetings 
under circumstances which make men re- 
member,” Uri continued, speaking in a 
low voice and very slowly, “and I met 
a man under such circumstances on 
the Dead Horse Trail. Freighting an 
outfit over the White Pass in ’97 broke 
many a man’s heart, for there was a 
world of reason when they gave that 
trail its name. The horses died like 
mosquitoes in the first frost, and from 
Skaguay to Bennett they rotted in 
heaps. They died at the Rocks, they 
were poisoned at the Summit, and they 
starved at the Lakes; they fell off the 
trail, what there was of it, or they went 
through it; in the river they drowned 
under their loads, or were smashed to 
pieces against the boulders; they 
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snapped their legs in the crevices and 
broke their backs falling backwards 
with their packs; in the sloughs they 
sank from sight or smothered in the 
slime, and they were disembowelled 
in the bogs where the corduroy logs 
turned’ end up in the mud; menshot 
them, worked them to death, and when 
they were gone, went back to the beach 
and bought more. Some did not 
bother to shoot them—stripping the 
saddles off and the shoes and leaving 
them where they fell. Their hearts 
turned to stone—those which did not 
break—and they became beasts, the 
men on Dead Horse Trail. 

“It was there I met a man with the 
heart of a Christ and the patience. 
And he was honest. When he rested 
at midday he took the packs from the 
horses, so that they, too, might rest. 
He paid fifty dollars a hundred-weight 
for their fodder, and ‘more. He used 
his own bed to blanket their backs 
when they rubbed raw. Other men let 
the saddles eat holes the size of water- 
buckets. Other men, when the shoes 
gave out, let them wear their hoofs 
down to the bleeding stumps. He 
spent his last dollar for horseshoe nails. 
I know this because we slept in the one 
bed and ate from the one pot, and 
became blood brothers where men lost 
their grip of things and died blasphem- 
ing God. He was never too tired to 
ease a strap or tighten a cinch, and often 
there were tears in his eyes when he 
looked on all that waste of misery. Ata 
passage in the rocks, where the brutes 
upreared hindlegged and stretched their 
forelegs upward like cats to clear the 
wall, the way was piled with carcasses 
where they had toppled back. And 
here he stood, in the stench of hell, 
with a cheery word and a hand on the 
rump at the right time, till the string 
passed by. And when one bogged he 
blocked the trail till it was clear again ; 
nor did the man live who crowded him 
at such a time. 

‘“‘At the end of a trail a man who 
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had killed fifty horses wanted to bny, 
but we looked at him and at our own— 
mountain cayuses from Eastern Oregon. 
Five thousand he offered, and we were 
broke, but we remembered the poison 
grass of the Summit and the passage in 
the Rocks, and the man who was my 
brother spoke no word, but divided the 
cayuses into two bunches—his in the 
one and mine in the other—and he 
looked at me and we understood each 
other. So he drove mine to the one 
side and I drove his to the other, and 
we took with us our rifles and shot them 
to the last one, while the man who had 
killed fifty horses cursed us till his 
throat cracked. But that man, with 
whom I welded blocd-brothership on 
the Dead Horse Trail—” 

“Why, that man was John Randolph,” 
Fortune, sneering the while, completed 
the climax for him. 

Uri nodded and said, “‘ 1 am glad you 
understand.” 


“T am ready,” Fortune answered, 


the old weary bitterness strong in 
his face again. ‘“Go ahead, but 
hurry.” 


Uri Bram rose to his feet. 

“T have had faith in God all the 
days of my life. I believe He loves 
justice. I believe He is looking down 
upon us now, choosing between us. I 
believe He waits to work His will 
through my own right arm. And such 
is my belief, that we will take equal 
chance and let Him speak His own 
judgment.” 

Fortune’s heart leaped at the words. 
He did not know much concerning 
Uri’s God, but he believed in Chance, 
and Chance had been coming his way 
ever since the night he ran down the 
beach and across the snow. “ But 
there is only one gun,” he objected. 

“We will fire turn about,” Un 
replied, at the same time throwing out 
the cylinder of the other man’s Colt 
and examining it. 

“‘And the cards to decide! One 
hand of seven up!” 
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Fortune’s blood was warming to the 
game, and he drew the pack from his 
pocket as Uri nodded. Surely Chance 
would not desert him now! He 
thought of the returning sun as he cut 
for deal, and he thrilled when he found 
the deal was his. He shuffled and 
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dealt, and Uri cut him the Jack of ° 


Spades. They laid down their hands. 
Uri’s was bare of trumps, while he 
held ace, deuce. The outside seemed 
very near to him as they stepped off 
the fifty paces. 

“If God withholds His hand and you 
drop me, the dogs and outfit are yours. 
You’ll find a bill of sale, already made 
out, in my pocket,” Uri explained, 
facing the path of the bullet, straight 
and broad-breasted. 

Fortune shook a vision of the sun 
shining on the ocean from his eyes and 
took aim. He was very careful. Twice 
he lowered as the spring breeze shook 
the pines. But the third time he 
dropped on one knee, gripped the 
revolver steadily in both hands, and 
fired. Uri whirled half about, threw 
up his arms, swayed wildly for a 
moment}; and sank intothe snow. But 
Fortune knew he had fired too far to 
one side, else the man would not have 
whirled. 

When Uri, mastering the flesh and 
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struggling to his feet, beckoned for the 
weapon, Fortune was minded to fire 
again. But he thrust the idea from 
him. Chance had been very good to 
him already, he felt, and if he tricked 
now he would have to pay for it 
atterward. No, he would play fair. 
Besides Uri was hard hit and could not 
possibly hold the heavy Colt long 
enough to draw a bead. 

“And where is your God now?”’ he 
taunted, as he gave the wounded man 
the revolver. 

And Uri answered : 
yet spoken. Prepare that 
speak.” 

Fortune faced him, but twisted his 
chest sideways in order to present less 
surface. Uri tottered about drunkenly, 
but waited, too, for the moment’s calm 
between the catspaws. The revolver 
was very heavy, and he doubted, like 
Fortune, because of its weight. But 
he held it, arm extended, above his head, 
and then let it slowly drop forward and 
down. At the instant Fortune’s left 
breast and the sight flashed into line 
with his eye, he pulled the trigger. 
Fortune did not whirl, but gay San - 
Francisco dimmed and faded, and as 
the sun-bright snow turned black and 
blacker, he breathed his last maledic- 
tion on the chance he had misplayed. 


“God has not 
He may 








LUEBEARD, at -Drury Lane, with 
Dan Leno and Herbert Camp- 
bell. This tells the story. The 

production being at Old Drury under 
the banner of Arthur Collins guarantees 
magnificence and splendour, while the 


names of the immortal Leno and 
Campbell promise the fun, even if 
there were no “ book of the words.” 
The story of “ Bluebeard ” is followed 
closely enough to be recognised by the 
youngsters, and the spectacle of the 
decapitated six wives ofthe terrible ogre 
is so realistic as to give them night- 
mare for a week. There are elabora- 
tions, additions, and subtractions to 
please the older people; but the scenic 
effects must be seen to be appreciated. 
The dazzling brilliancy, combined with 
the tension of trying to see everything, 
positively gives one a headache, which, 
however, can be quickly dispelled by a 
cup of coffee served in the pretty 
saloon. And then, like a well-known 
boy of old, you cry for more; and 
the affable management, ever eager 
to please, gives you more and more. 
Whatever your childish dreams of fairy- 
land might have been, you will find 
them portrayed at Old Drury’s panto- 
mime this year. 
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It would take a volume to do justic« 
to everything done. You must go and 
see for yourself. You are sure to get 
excellent value for your money; and 
one look over that great playhouse, 
crowded from ceiling to the floor—a 
throbbing mass of thrilled humanity—is 
the greatest testimonial to the well- 
directed efforts of Arthur Collins and 
his able associates. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS.—No title 
could better describe what is offered to 
the visitors to the Haymarket Theatre 
than this one. If the playgoer expects 
to be treated to a very serious drama 
in ‘‘Frocks and Frills,” then he de- 
serves to be disappointed. The dialogue 
is bright and amusing; the conver- 
sation is carried on to the accompani- 
ment of the musical rustle of frou-frou. 
It is a moving panorama of beautiful 
gowns, a veritable triumph in the dress- 
makers’ art ; it must be most gratifying 
tothese costumers that someof the pret- 
tiest and most graceful among our stage 
favourites have been selected to act as 
models for the exhibition of their 
wonderful creations of velvet and silk 
and lace. 

From this description one would 
imagine that “Frocks and Frills” is 
essentially an attraction for the feminine 
side of the house. Not so! For on 
the stage the men are deeply interested 
in the discussion of frocks that are 
‘“‘dreams”’ and bonnets that are 
‘“‘ pictures.”” To breathe this atmos- 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


phere is contagious, and even the most 
indifferent onlooker must in a very 
short time be roused to some degree of 
enthusiasm. The play is built upon 
the story of a young woman, poor but 
aristocratic, whose ‘‘blue_ blood ” 
relatives have tired of depleting their 
exchequer to the extent of £20 annually 
on.her behalf ; and so when they find 
their heir in love with this dependent, 
and apparently his affection recipro- 
cated, they turn a fierce tirade on 
poor Olive, who in desperation leaves 
the house, and goes into trade as 
the designer of the much-discussed 
frocks. 

Miss Grace Lane, as the designer, 
has a pretty part, with decided limita- 
tions; she walks and talks through it 
prettily enough, and this leaves nothing 
further to be said. 

Miss Ellis Jeffries and Miss Lottie 
Venne look charming in some charming 
gowns, and chatter about them ani- 
matedly. 

Mrs. Charles Calvert, as the grande 
dame, whose head is elevated in the air 
at the mere mention of trade, succumbs 
ultimately to its capabilities, when the 
business money pays her grandson’s 
debts and saves the honoured name. 

Mr. Cyril Maude, hesitant in speech, 
but generous of pocket and kind of 
heart, is especially good. 

Mr. Eric Lewis, as an enterprising— 
one might almost say unscrupulous— 


company -director, is particularly 
amusing. 
Altogether ‘‘ Frocks and Frills” 


from its very lightness, will prove a 
tremendous draw. One can go and be 
amused and let the mind relax. 


THE TWIN SISTER at the Duke of 
York’s.—The fifteenth century in Italy 
wasa wonderfully picturesque period,and 
Mr. W. Hann in his one scene for this 
play, showing the loggia of a villa, has 
put before us a thing of beauty, which 
is enhanced by the gorgeous costumes 
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What a feast of 
What a 
lavish display of richness and splen- 


of Byam Shaw. 
colour to delight the eye! 


dour! Had this outlay of money and 
of taste been expended upon a play 
more worthy of it the result would have 
been dazzling indeed. The theme is a 
good one. The heroine has ceased to 
be her husband’s companion and 
become his too devoted wife, with the 
inevitable result that the husband no 
longer finds in her the charm and 
attraction which had won him. Real- 
ising this, the wife makes a tremendous 
effort to regain his love; and, to this 
end, pays him a visit in the guise of 
her twin sister, whom rumour states to 
be so like her that the two cannot be 
distinguished apart. Impersonated 
thus she reverts to all the winsome 
grace of her old self, and the success of 
her scheme is complete. Here is the 
keystone of domestic felicity, and it 
would be well for discontented wearers 
of the yoke to digest it thoroughly. 

There is not, however, variety enough 
in the play. It is like attempting to 
get wondrous music from an instrument 
with one string—it becomes dull and 
monotonous. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, the Italian hus- 
band, eager for congenial companion- 
ship, who fails to find his wife’s moods 
responsive to his own, acts with a 
fervour that is especially commendable, 
and demonstrates that there is con- 
siderable versatility in this young actor 
hitherto lying dormant. 

Mr. E. A. Warburton, as a faithful 
huntsman, and Mr. A. E. George, an 
absent-minded servant, gave bits of 
character exceptionally well drawn. 

Miss Lily Brayton, as the wife, 
hardly drew full value from the part. 
She has a pleasant, declamatory voice 
best suited for light work, but in heavy 
emotional réles her lack of power is 
painfully evident. 

The twin sister is worth visiting 
if only to gaze at as a beautiful pic- 
ture. 
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MICE AND MEN, the new play by 
Madeline Lucette Ryley, produced by 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson at the Lyric 
Theatre on the evening of the 27th of 
January, is a dainty comedy, and well 
deserved the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to it. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who repre- 
sentsa scientist and philosopher ofrather 
advanced years, conceives the idea that 
it would be a wise experiment to secure 
a young, promising girl from the found- 
ling asylum, and, taking the crude 
material, mould it to his liking and 
ultimately make the young girl his life 
partner. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott, as the selected 
foundling, gives an amusing, then a 
dainty, charming, and refreshing per- 
formance. She has a_ wonderfully 
fascinating personality, and not for a 
moment does she lose the interest of her 
audience. Devoted to her benefactor, 
she does her best to win his approval, 
never realising the object of his kind- 
ness to her. He, on the other hand, 
falls in love with the delightful Peggy, 
for this is the name he has given her, 
but her heart has been won by her 
guardian’s nephew, a dashing young 
British officer, a character played by 
Mr. Ben Webster, and endowed by him 
with fire and passion and delicious love- 
making. 

Your interest in the comedy is held 
by much the same attraction as rivets 
the eyes of the gambler upon the dice 
—the result is never sure—the uncer- 
tainty fascinates; the luck wavers, 
passing from side to side, until the last 
throw has been made and the game is 
done. Pretty Peggy is the stake, and 
the first throw is in favour of the old 
guardian ; then comes the turn of the 
young officer. The third try restores 
the lead to the old man, and so the 
game goes on, until, after you have 
been sufficiently nonplussed, the author 
kindly and considerately gives the 
young people to each other, and the 
philosopher and scientist, realising that 
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his experiment has failed, turns for 
comfort and solace to his books and 
charts, and leaves the lovers, like those 
in the fairy taies, presumably to live 
happy ever after. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forbes-Robertson 
should have no difficulty in keeping 
the Lyric Theatre well filled during 
their all too short season. 


PILKERTON’S PEERAGE, Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s new play at the 
Garrick Theatre, is disappointing. The 
first two acts give excellent promise; 
the bright dialogue, with its under- 
current of sarcasm, is particularly 
telling. To be taken into the office of 
the Prime Minister of the greatest 
kingdom and to be shown how “ lobby- 
ing” is done, and what a simple matter 
it is, with a little diplomacy and deter- 
mination—and a substantial banking 
account—to secure the prefix lord or 
earl, etc., for your name, is diverting. 
But Mr. Hope makes the mistake of 
giving us this and nothing else. Stay, 
there is a love story—or rather some 
love stories—woven into this play, but, 
by the time this strain is introduced, 
the audience have been coaxed into a 
playful, satirical mood and will not 
take the love-making seriously. 

Miss Eva Moore makes a sprightly 
young widow, while the gowns worn by 
her and by Mrs. Maesmore Morris are 
ravishing in their elegant simplicity. 

Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, to whom is 
entrusted the part of ‘ Pilkerton,” the 
cold, determined man of business, with 
millions and an ambition for the peerage, 
is unconvincing. Mr. Edmund Maurice 
and Mr. Sam Southern, as the Prime 
Minister and a nerveless, insipid Par- 
liamentarian, play capitally the small 
parts assigned to them; while much of 
the amusement of the evening is sup- 
plied by Mr. H. V. Esmond, an assist- 
ant in the office of the Prime Minister, 
who talks much and works little, but 
successfully “ works” his chief for the 
coveted C.B. C. A. M. 
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Capturing a Confederate Mail 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


HIS is the true story of one of the 
daring expeditions that fell to 
the lot of the Federal Secret 

Service Bureau during the Civil War. 
The facts wert obtained from my father, 
Major J. S. Baker, who was one of the 
three men detailed to capture the 
stage-coach. I have tried, as far as 
possible, to let him tell the story in his 
own words. By a fortunate chance, 
Mrs. J. H. Sherman has preserved the 
actual parole issued by Lieutenant 
Osborne on the day of the raid and 
signed by Sherman with his left hand. 
She still has it in her possession. 
Traill, who was the third member of 
the party, never told the story so far as 
I know; he was always ashamed of 
having lost his horse. 


In the month of February, 1863, 
it came to the notice of the War 
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Department that a secret Confederate 
stage service was in operation between 
Baltimore and Richmond; and at the 
time the route was first traced by the 
agents of the Department, the managers 
of the enterprise were grown so bold 
that they had ceased to limit their 
business to passengers and mail, and 
the boot of every stage was piled with 
trunks and boxes filled with contraband 
goods. The profits of this traffic were 
in direct proportion to its hazards; 
and any trader who was shrewd and 
daring enough to slip through the 
Union lines with quinine, morphine, 
percussion caps, or other light muni- 
tions of war, was sure of selling his 
stock to the Confederate government 
at an enormous advance. 

Secretary Stanton turned the infor- 
mation of his scouts over to General 
L. C. Baker, of the National Secret 
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Service Bureau, with his instructions. 


scrawled in blue across the face of the 
document : 

**See if you can get hold of some of 
this mail or break up the business.” 

We knew that it would be impossible 
to intercept the blockade-runners in 
Maryland, where they were always 
under the protecting guardianship of 
their friends, concealed in attics and 
hay-stacks, with a hundred secret 
sentinels to whisper the approach of 
every searching party. It might seem 
easy to have sent out a raiding party 
in Virginia to take the stages. But 
the Federal lines at that time reached 
only as far as Dranesville, and the 
country beyond was given over to the 
ravages of guerrilla bands, which made 
the protection of the stage routes an 
important part of their duties. And if 
armed force could not insure the safety 
of the mail-carriers, there were in- 
numerable opportunities in the moun- 
tain ravines and among the friendly 
Virginia planters for effectual conceal- 
ment. Indeed, it would have been 
quite as appropriate to stalk a red deer 
with a cavalry company as to senda 
regular military detachment to capture 
a smuggler in Virginia. 

General Baker hit upon a plan that 
was as simple as it was audacious. He 
detailed three of his men—Sherman, 
Traill, and me—and instructed us to 
push out boldly beyond our lines and 
strike the stage route somewhere well 
up in the mountains near Leesburg. 
Leesburg was then the head-quarters of 
a considerable body of Confederate 
cavalry and a base of military opera- 
tions for northern Virginia. There 
being only three of us, the General 
thought we could creep up to the 
enemy’s lines, or even beyond them, 
without attracting any attention. We 
might then wait at some obscure sta- 
tion on the mail route, and at the 
appearance of the stage, quietly capture 
it, search the passengers, destroy any 
contraband goods that might be in the 





stage boot, and ride back to Washing- 


_ ton with the Confederate mails stowed 


safely away in our saddle-bags. The 
very boldness and swiftness of the 
movement would warrant its success. 
The General told us not to try to bring 
in any prisoners, but impressed upon 
us the necessity of getting the mails. 

Traill was a Virginian born, and 
Sherman was a plucky Yankee who 
had gone to Virginia some time before 
the war as overseer for General Roger 
Jones, of Fairfax County. Their ac- 
quaintance with eastern Virginia and 
its people admirably fitted them for 
such an expedition. I was thrown in 
to make measure, and it was my cue to 
keep well in the background until I was 
needed. Traill’s soft southern drawl 
would clear the way for all of us. 

We left Washington on the evening 
of February 9, 1863. We were clad in 
citizen’s clothes of nondescript grey, 
and each of us had a heavy ammunition 
belt buckled well up under his coat. 
Sherman and I each took a Colt’s re- 
volver, and Traill, who was always fear- 
ful of being underarmed, took two. 
There was nothing to distinguish us 
from ordinary citizens travelling in the 
common highway, with the exception 
of our secret service badges, which gave 
us almost unlimited privileges in pass- 
ing through our lines and in getting 
such assistance as we might need from 
the soldiery. 

As far as Dranesville we kept the 
pike, but when we left the Federal 
lines we slipped off into a by-path that 
cut through a dense thicket of hog- 
pines. We rode silently, in single file, 
and paused often to listen; we had no 
desire to fall in with Mosby’s men. In 
this way we passed well to the south of 
Leesburg, and climbed the foot-hills of 
the Blue Ridge. Morning found us in 
a little settlement at the forking of 
the road. It was a mere three- 
corners, with a post-office, a blacksmith 
shop, and two or three dilapidated 
houses. It was called Laskey’s, as | 
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CAPTURING A CONFEDERATE MAIL 


























“ Sherman and I covered the passengers inside the stage, including the red-faced man with the rifle.” 


remember it, after the man who kept 
the post-office. Laskey’s place was a 
little one-story, unpainted building, 
with a sagging porch jutting out over 
the road. It was set fairly on the 
mountain slope, and the land behind it 
dropped away abruptly into a deep 
ravine, with densely - wooded sides. 
Laskey kept the post-office in a box- 
like front room, and he and his family 
lived in the rear. 

We tied our horses at a hitching-bar 
near the store, where we could reach 
them easily in case of need. Traill 
walked into the building, and inquired 
when the stage would be along. Laskey 


was quite taken off his guard. “ Directly, 
I reckon,” he said. 

Traill sat down on a nail-keg and 
lighted his pipe, and we fell to talking. 
For a time Laskey was restless and 
evidently suspicious, but Traill’s drawl 
and Sherman’s evident familiarity with 
the Loudoun County names _ thawed 
him out, and he was soon talking freely. 
He thought we would be perfectly safe 
in mailing our letters to Rich- 
mond, and he explained much at 
length how careful the driver was to 
store the mail in a hidden box under 
the seat. He also had a good deal to 
say about the valour of the blockade- 
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runners, and how well they were 
armed. 

About the middle of the forenoon 
Laskey reckoned that he heard the 
stage coming. Traill knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and I hitched my 
elbows to feel the friendly crook of my 
revolver butt beneath my coat. We 
followed Laskey out into his little 
porch. The stage was already half- 
way down the sandy hill, the horses 
bowling along at a rocking gallop, with 
the driver perched stiffly up behind. 

Traill pushed the lank postmaster 
well to the tront, and kept him much in 
friendly evidence. When the stage 
stopped, the driver came down from 
wheel to hub and stretched his legs. 
Several travel-worn passengers, one a 
woman, looked out suspiciously from 
the interior of the stage. One power- 
ful, red-faced man carried a handsome 
rifle, and seemed uncertain just what to 
do with it. The boot behind was piled 
high with baggage. 

** Any mail ?” asked the driver. 

Traill stepped up. ‘‘ We would like 
to have you stay here for a few 
minutes,” he said; “‘ we are going to 
examine your baggage.” 

The driver's jaw dropped. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” he demanded angrily, 
reaching into the pocket of his over- 
coat. 

Traill’s revolver flashed up and 
clicked, and I remember with what 
ludicrous alacrity the driver’s hands 
went up. Sherman and I covered the 
passengers inside the stage, including 
the red-faced man with the rifle, who 
was in a chill of fright. 

“You are prisoners;”” Sherman said 
to them, “and if you keep quiet, there 
will not be any shooting.” 

We drove them like a flock of sheep 
into the post-office, and I stood at the 
doorway and kept guard. Traill sprung 
up the side of the stage, tore away the 
coverings of the driver’s seat, and 
threw down three pouches of mail 
about the size of fat saddle-bags. 
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Sherman cut the straps that supported 
the boot, and sent the trunks and boxes 
tumbling into the sand. Then he found 
an axe near Laskey’s chopping-log, and 
cracked off the tops of them one by 
one. Having laid bare the baggage, 
Sherman and Traill both began to 
throw it out. The upper part of most 
of the trunks was filled with clothing. 
Below this there was a varied assort- 
ment of contraband goods. They took 
out package after package of medicine 
—morphine and quinine principally— 
and burst them open in the sand. The 
bottles they cracked on the edges of 
the trunks. They also found several 
boxes of percussion caps, and a quantity 
of fine silk for hospital use. 

We were all watching the swift 
destruction of the goods, and Traill 
had his head deep in one of the trunks, 
when of a sudden there came the biting 
“pit, pit” of revolvers. A bullet drove 
into the door at my side, and sent the 
splinters stinging into my face. A 
company of cavalry had shot from 
among the pines up the hill and was 
now racing straight down upon us, 
firing furiously. I remember how the 
revolvers blazed when the riders rose 
in their saddles to take aim. 

Sherman and Traill pitched through 
the door, carrying me with them. 
Inside of the little store the stage pas- 
sengers were scrambling under the 
counters and behind boxes, to protect 
themselves from the bullets. The 
woman was wailing her terror. 

For a moment we paused undecided ; 
capture seemed imminent, and we 
knew that our secret service badges, if 
found upon us, were as good as a 
sentence of death. Just then we caught 
a glimpse of the stage driver. He was 
edging towards the door, evidently 
intending to escape. “Get out of 
here,”” Sherman shouted, ‘“‘and take 
your passengers with you! Get out!” 

At the appearance of the driver 
waving his arms the firing ceased 
abruptly. The passengers ran after 
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him, wild with terror, and tumbled into 
the stage. Just once the driver looked 
behind into Sherman’s revolver muzzle, 
and then he put the gad to his horses, 
and the crazy old stage went rattling 
down the hill, swaying from side to 
side like a ship on a choppy sea. 
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‘* He held his sabre aloft, and a white handkerchief fluttered at 


its point. 


All this had happened within the 
space of a long breath. The cavalry- 
men, evidently much astonished by our 
amazing manceuvres, had slowed up, 
und were advancing more cautiously. 

** What shall we do?” I asked. 

“ Barricade the door,” said Traill. 
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“No; wait a minute,” answered 
Sherman. 

He stepped boldly across the porch, 
with his revolver in his hand, and seized 
the three mail bags, which had been 
left quite forgotten where Traill had 
dropped them. Then he turned and 
darted back, but before he could reach 
the doorway the cavalrymen opened 
fire. The bullets threw up little wisps 
of sand around him, and cut a groove 
along the porch; but Sherman came in 
without a scratch. ‘* We’ve got what 
we came for,” he said. 

By this time the cavalry- 
men were at the door. Sher- 
man had just time to whirl 
around and raise his revolver. 
One of the Confederates who 
was well in advance threw hirn- 
self from his horse, and shouted: 
** Here, you surrender! ” 

Sherman fired. We saw the 
cavalryman give in at the 
knees and go down in a heap. 
His horse plunged and reared 
at the end of the bridle rein. 
The poor fellow clung desper- 
ately, and finally managed to 
drag himself up and mount. 
His horse turned and galloped 
madly up the hill, the rider 
swaying dizzily and clinging to 
the pommel like a drunken 
man. An instant later the 
whole troop was well out of 
pistol range. Traill and I 
kept blazing away at them un- 
til our revolvers were empty. 

“Well,” observed Traill, 
“* we’re all here.” 

“ And we're likely to stay,” 
said Sherman, pointing down 
the road. 

At the very first volley our horses had 
pulled loose from the rotten old tie-rail. 
They ran some distance down the hill 
after the stage, and we now saw two 
of the cavalrymen gathering them in, 
with our blankets, ponchos, and rations. 


. We were caught like rats in a trap. 
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We might be attacked again at any 
moment, and we made ready to receive 
the enemy by piling barrels and boxes 
against the windows of our citadel, and 
barricading the front and rear doors, 
so that they would open only wide 
enough to admit of the passage of a 
pistol arm. Then we unslung our 
ammunition belts, and laid them out 
where they could easily be reached. I 
remember with what unction Traill 
blew down the barrels of his revolvers, 
and with what nicety he fitted on the 
caps. 

All this time Laskey had been hover- 
ing around us with tears of abject 
misery and terror streaming down his 
sallow face. He assured us that we 
should all be killed and the store 
burned over our heads. ‘ You take 
your wife and children, and go down 
cellar, and stay there,” said Traill. 
But the poor fellow was so terrified 
that we had to use the indisputable 
revolver argument before he would 
stir. 

In the meantime the cavalrymen on 
the hill had not been idle. Several of 
them stripped down to charging trim, 
and presentiy we saw a big sergeant 
give his horse the spur and come down 
the road at top speed. Another rider 
followed at a distance of ten yards, and 
then another and another. Sherman 
and I sprang to the door, and Traill to 
the window. As the riders reached 
the store, they lay over on the off sides 
of their saddles and blazed at us from 
under their horses’ necks. We were 
awkwardly placed, but we returned 
their fire with spirit—‘‘Gave ‘em as 
good as they sent,” Traill said. Inhis 
anxiety to get a better aim Sherman 
kept reaching further out of the door. 
“‘Take care, Sherman,” I called to 
him. : 

‘They can’t hit anything,” 
sponded, fiting again. 

But the words were hardly out of his 
mouth when his revolver fell with a 
clatter and his hand dropped limp. 


he re- 
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From a ragged hole in his wrist the 
blood was spurting. 
“* Sherman, you're hit,” I said. 


“‘Never mind,” he answered; “I 
can shoot just as well with my left 
hand.” 

He stooped, seized his revolver, and 
fired the remaining charges before 
turning. I hastily bound up his wrist 
with a handkerchief, and he went at it 
again as if nothing had happened. 

Quite suddenly we heard a commo- 
tion somewhere behind the building, 
Our barricade of boxes fell with a crash, 
and the back door was driven into 
splinters. Traill and I rushed into the 
little rear room. We understood in a 
flash the meaning of the cavalry show 
in front of the store—it covered a flank 
movement. At that moment we saw 
a big, square-jawed cavalryman drive 
against the broken door with his 
shoulder. It went down like paper, 
and he stood facing us in the ruins of 
our barricade, with a dozen men in 
grey scrambling after him. At sight 
of us he threw up his revolver and fired. 
I felt the hot breath of the powder in 
my face, and the flash blinded me. An 
instant later Traill and I fired together. 
The cavalryman’s head dropped back, 
his mouth gaped open, and he rolled 
over and over down the steps. Then 
we continued firing until there wasn’t 
a patch of grey in sight. 

In the meantime the battle in front 
was growing fierce. I heard Sherman 
shouting, and turned to see him wave 
his empty revolver. I knew that he 
could not load, and I ran to help him. 
The barricade and the powder smoke 
so darkened the room that in my 
excitement I overturned the caps. 
Whiie I was scrambling on the floor to 
gather them up, there came a rush of 
feet across the porch outside, and the 
flimsy door was burst open. For a 
moment two of the cavalrymen 
struggled with our barricade, while 
several others fired from behind them 
into the room. 
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** The Lieutenant came down to the store with his orderly.” 


Sherman seized a _ heavy stone 
molasses-jug from a shelf, and hurled 
it full at the stormers. It made a great 
noise, but instead of repulsing the 
attack, only encouraged it. They 
thought we were now out of ammu- 
nition, and they came at us again both 
in front and in the rear. 

But an instant later our revolvers 
were loaded again. Traill fired three 
times in quick succession, and then ran 
to the back door. Sherman and I 
remained in front, and it was the work 
of only a minute to send the cavalry- 
men flying. 

For a long time after that everything 
was still. The smoke, that had done 
so much in protecting us from the 
bullets of the stormers, cleared away, 
and we reloaded ou: hot revolvers and 
rebuilt our barricades. We also took 
the precaution of hiding our secret 
service badges in the lining of our 
coats. We dared not throw them away 
for tear we could not get back to 
Washington in case we escaped, and 
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yet we dreaded being captured with 
them in our possession. Traill returned 
to the solace of his pipe, and we dis- 
cussed the situation with some mis- 
givings. | 

Presently we heard a commotion in 
the cellar below us. Laskey’s wife and 
children began to scream, and a moment 
later the postmaster himself thrust an 
ashy face above the trap-door. “‘ They’re 
settin’ the store on fire,’”’ he said. 

We listened intently. Behind the 
building someone was moving stealthily. 

“They'll burn us all up,” groaned 
Laskey; ‘‘they’re carryin’ straw for 
kindlin’.” 

Some one shouted to us from the 
hill outside, and we saw a single 
cavalryman, a lieutenant, riding down 
toward the store. He held his sabre 
aloft, and a white handkerchief fluttered 
at its point. Sherman answered from 
the window. 

“What do you want ?” 

“Come out of there 
render.” 


and _§ssur- 
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“* You've called at the wrong place,” 
answered Sherman. 

“If you don’t, we’ll fire the store. 
I came down to give you fair warning. 
We've got the place surrounded, and 
you can’t escape.” 

We made no answer, and the lieu- 
tenant shouted again: “ Are you going 
to surrender ?” 

‘*No,” answered Sherman. 

The lieutenant wheeled and galloped 
back up the hill, and we again heard 
the noises back of the building. 

‘“‘ They’re goin’ to burn us out, sartin 
sure,”” wailed Laskey. 

‘No, they won’t,” said Traill ; ‘you 
go out and tell ’em this is your 
property, and they must stand respon- 
sible if they burn it.” 

“ Allright, suh,” he answered eagerly. 
“Come up, Julia,” calling to his wife. 

“No,” interrupted Traill, “ you must 
go alone.” 

“* But my wife will be burned.” 

“You tell ’em they mustn’t burn this 
store,” ordered Traill, fairly pushing 
him from the door. 

He went out, waving his arms and 
shouting that he was innocent. We 
could hear the low grumble of his talk 
with the men at the corner, and then 
everything was still. After a seemingly 
endless wait we saw him running down 
the road, followed by the lieutenant 
and several privates. A hundred yards 
from the store they stopped. Sherman 
stepped out on the porch with his 
revolver in his hand. 

“You fellows better surrender,” 
shouted the lieutenant, this time per- 
suasively; ‘we don’t want to burn you 
out. This man's family is in the store, 
and we have no desire to injure any of 
them. You’ve got three men, and 
we've got two hundred and fifty. 
We're going to take you sooner or 
later, and the sooner you come out the 
better it will be for you.” 

Sherman stepped back into the store. 
“I don’t propose to’ surrender,” he 
said; “ what do you say?” 
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**T don’t,” I said. 

**Nor I,” answered Traill. 

“We won’t surrender,” reported 
Sherman from the porch. 

“Then burn! ” roared the lieutenant. 

He dug his spurs into his horse, and 
rode back well -out of pistol range. 
Then he turned and waved his sabre, 
evidently signalling to the men back of 
the house. A moment later we heard 
the crackling of the fire, and the smoke 
swept by the window. Laskey, wild 
with terror, rushed down the hill, but 
Sherman refused to let him in. I ran 
to the trap-door, and tried to caim his 
half-frantic wife and children. 

The smoke continued to grow more 
dense, and Traill pulled down part of 
the barricade, so that we could make a 
dash for our lives the moment it 
became necessary. But for some reason 
we saw no flames. If properly set, the 
fire should have enveloped the dry, 
flimsy building in thirty seconds. 
Gradually the smoke disappeared, and 
Traill observed that we had escaped a 
fiery death. 

Later in the war, no doubt, they 
would have burned the building and 
forced us to run like drowned-out 
gophers, but at that time soldiers were 
not schooled in all of the devices of 
military carnage, and when we did not 
offer ourselves up on the altar of our 
fears the fire was raked away, and 
white-winged peace in the guise of the 
handkerchief on the sabre point again 
hovered on the hill. Sherman stepped 
out. 

“You fellows are good fighters,” 
shouted the lieutenant, this time diplo- 
matically. 

“Thank you,” responded Sherman. 

“We can’t stay here all night for 
three Yanks, and we’ve decided that if 
you'll sign a parole and give up your 
arms we'll let you go free.” 

We haggled for some time over the 
proposition. Traill and I saw in it the 
only possible loophole of escape, but 
Sherman opposed it. “I know those 
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** Bach of us seized one of the Mail Bags . 


fellows better than you do,” he said: 
“they won’t think of recognising a 
parole. The moment they got our 
arms they’d capture us.” And he made 
a disagreeable motion of his fingers 
across his throat. ‘‘ They're guerrillas, 
and responsible to nobody.” 

Our ammunition was running low, 
night was coming on, and we had 
neither eaten nor slept for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Besides that, Traill 
and I could see that Sherman was 
suffering from the shot in his arm, 





and ran rapidly down the hill.” 


although he never mentioned it. We 
argued the question sharply for some 
little time, and Sherman finally yielded. 

Then there was more haggling as to 
the terms of the parole. Sherman 
insisted with all the dignity of a major- 
general that we be allowed to carry 
away our side-arms, but the lieutenant 
argued, with some reason, that we had 
been fighting with our side-arms and 
that we should give them up. He evi- 
dently knew that the rebel mail was 
in our possession, for he expressly 
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stipulated that we were to carry nothing 
away with us. 

‘‘If I go, the mail goes with me, 
parole or no parole,” said Sherman, in 
parenthesis tous. ‘‘ We’ve got to have 
something to show for the trip.” 

Everything being finally arranged, 
the lieutenant came down to the store 
with his orderly. Sherman gravely 
returned his salute. Laskey brought a 
pen and ink, and the lieutenant, whose 
name was Osborne, stooped and wrote 
the paroles on slips of paper, using the 
battered and bullet-scarred window-sill 
for a writing-desk. He was a big, bluff, 
handsome fellow, and he treated us with 
great civility. Knowing that ordinary 
prisoners of war would receive much 
better treatment than scouts or secret 
service men, we posed as regularly 
enlisted soldiers, and gave our com- 
panies and regiments. We each signed 
one of the slips, and then Sherman 
knocked the caps from three of the re- 
volvers,and handed them over one by 
one. It was like parting from our dearest 
friends. The lieutenant took them 
gravely, and gave them to his orderly. 
** You used them well,” hesaid gallantly. 

“We needed to,” responded Sherman. 

Having received our ammunition, 
what was left of it, the lieutenant 
paused, and eyed us sharply. 

** Nothing but pocket-knives,” put in 
Traill. 

“You will now return to the top of 
the hill,” said Sherman, ‘ and remain 
there until we can march away.” 

“You are not to return to the store 
nor take anything with you,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“We understand the 
clearly.” 

The lieutenant turned and mounted. 
Then he paused: ‘“ Our men are at the 
top of the hill,’ he’ said, ‘and I warn 
you for your own good that they will 
not stand any trifling.” 

“‘I would remind you that we are 
paroled prisoners of war,” returned 
Sherman with dignity. 


agreement 


We stood as stiff as drum-majors, 
maintaining a ludicrous dignity, with 
our hearts in our boots, and the cavalry- 
men rode slowly away up the hill. The 
sun was just setting over the mountain 
tops, and the woods were quiet and 
hazy with the smoke of our little 
battle. Before the lieutenant had gone 
halfway up the hill his command began 
to swarm out of the woods and ride 
down to meet him. This was distinctly 
contrary to our parole agreement, but 
the lieutenant seemed to encourage it. 
“We're in for it,” said Traill. 

‘* No, we aren't,” answered Sherman 
between his teeth. 

He turned instantly, and we followed 
him into the store. Each of us seized 
one of the mail bags, tore aside the 
barricade, sprang through the back 
door, and ran rapidly down the hill by 
a narrow, well-worn pathway. Before 
we had gone fifty paces we heasd the 
shouts of the cavalrymen in pursuit. 

At the bottom of the ravine a barrel 
was sunk déep in the oozy ground, and 
it was full of clear water that bubbled 
up out of the earth. Asif with acommon 
impulse, we dropped down and thrust 
our faces into it, and drank until we 
could hold no more. Bullets were better 
than the thirst from which we had been 
suffering all day long. Again on our 
feet, we ran up the favine, the bottom 
of which was a dry runway covered 
with boulders and sand. It cut the 
mountain slope from near the summit 
to the valley below, and its banks were 
half-hidden with over-hanging bushes, 
junipers, spruces, and scrub-pines, often 
growing so thick that it was impossible 
to force a passage. We ran desperately 


. for five or ten minutes, and then we 


began to hear the clattering of feet in 
the runway below us. Traill stopped, 
and, reaching down, drew the fourth 
revolver from the depths of his cavalry 
boot. ‘ They think we aren’t armed,’ 
he said. 

But Sherman and I were wholly 
defenceless, and we quickly concluded 
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that concealment was our only course. 
So we scrambled up the side of the bank 
to the wooded slope of the mountain. 
Here we separated, Sherman and Traill 
penetrating further into the woods, 
while I wormed my way into a dense 
mat of junipers. It was agreed that if 
one of us was captured, he should not 
reveal the hiding-places of the others. 

There we lay, hugging the moist 
ground, each with a bag of Confederate 
mail for a pillow. In the desire to have 
some weapon of defence at hand, I drew 
my clasp-knife and thrust it into the 
earth at my side. Then I covered my 
body as well as Icould with dead leaves 
and juniper branches. Never before 
nor since have I longed so much for a 
revolvér. We heard the cavalrymen 
beating about in the bushes below us, 
evidently thinking we had gone down 
the ravine instead of up. But presently 
a considerable party ofthem approached 
and halted almost opposite my hiding- 
place. I lay so near the edge of the 
ravine that I could hear everything 
they said. ‘‘ We've lost their tracks,” 
said one; ‘‘ and I reckon they’ve taken 
to the woods somewhere in here.” 

A moment later they came scrambling 
up the bank, and I heard the officer 
direct them to march in open order, 
three or four yards apart. ‘‘ They’re 
skulking soméwhere in these junipers,” 
he said, ‘‘ and if they don’t surrender, 
shoot ’em.” 

Up to this point I had not felt the 
least anxiety for my safety. There was 
something inspiriting in the action and 
excitement of the skirmish at the store 
and the subsequent flight; but this 
lying defenceless and waiting to be 
flushed like a partridge from its cover 
told on my nerves. I found it difficult 
to resist the temptation to leap up and 
run, regardless of the consequences. I 
had not the slightest doubt that we 
should all be shot where we lay, for the 
cavalrymen were in no good humour. 
Nearer and nearer they came, tramping 
through the bushes. I sank down to 
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my smallest, and grasped my clasp- 
knife until my fingers ached. I had 
decided that if I was found, there would 
be at least one less Confederate cavalry- 
man. 

“See anything?” shouted some one 
back in the woods. 

“No,” answered a voice almost over 
me. 

At that one of the searchers thrust 
his sabre viciously into a thicket not a 
dozen feet away from me. Then he 
paused, and looked around him in the 
gathering gloom. I was certain that 
he saw me, and as he took a step in my 
direction I drew up one leg and pre- 
pared to spring at his throat. The 
leaves rustled, and he turned his head 
sharply, and poised his sabre, again 
looking straight at me. My _ heart 
thumped so that I was sure he heard 
it; but he turned and poked into a 
thicket on the other side, and passed 
on up the hill, leaving me lying there 
panting and weak. Then I began to 
fear for Sherman and Traill, especially 
for Traill, for I knew that he would be 
sorely tempted to fire and take his 
chances. He always hated hiding. 
But the sounds of the search grew 
fainter and fainter, and presently I 
again heard the cavalrymen scrambling 
among the boulders in the bottom of 
the ravine. 

“They can’t be anywhere on this 
side,” said one of them, and directly 
they crawled up the opposite bank, 
where they continued their search. 

It was now dark in the woods, and 
presently from somewhere up the moun- 
tain we heard a bugle sounding the 
cavalry recall. Ten minutes later it 
was followed by the lively music of the 
assembly. Then I heard the faint 
whistle of a cuckoo. It came again, 
twice repeated, and then I answered it. 
Five minutes later the three of us were 
gathered at the edge of the ravine, 
chilled and stiff and hungry, but safe. - 

All that night we skulked through the 
woods, choosing the most inaccessible 
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by-paths and making wide detours 
around all of the plantations and 
settlements. At sunrise we stopped in 
an old corn-field, completely exhausted. 
Sherman’s wrist was badly swollen, and 
pained him cruelly. Just over a little 
hill we saw the smoke rising from some 
clustering negro quarters, and a hundred 
yards beyond rose a_ wide-porched 
plantation house. I volunteered to see 
what could be done towards getting 
something to eat, for we were almost 
famished. I crept up to the back of 
one of the cabins, and made known my 
wants to an old negro auntie who was 
sleepily starting her fire. When I told 


her we were Yankees in disguise, she 
was greatly frightened, but evidently 
anxious to help us. After much per- 
suasion she cooked breakfast, and hung 
out a red petticoat to signal us when it 
was ready. Never did pork and corn 
cakes taste sweeter. 

At noon we were marched to Federal 
headquarters at Dranesivlle in charge of 
a corporal of the guard, and before night 
we reported to General Baker in 
Washington. When the mails were 
opened they were found to contain 
much information of value, and we felt 
repaid in some degree for the loss of 
our horses amd equipment. 


The Vanquished 


By PAuL KESTER 


= those 
Who have not known temptation 

Wear the crown 

Denied to those 

Who battled even if they fell, 

Who knew 

And chose 

The good, and strove 

To conquer for its sake ? 
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When they are vanquished, 
Shall we heap 

Reproaches on them— 
Shall we say, 

“* See, they were sinful, 

Let them die— 

Bind not their wounds, 
They have offended God” ? 
O Pharisees ! 
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The Voyage of the “ Destroyer” from New 
York to Brazil 


By Captain Joshua Slocum 
A Grue Story of Adventure 


N reply to any possible hint that the 
| circumstances surrounding the loss 
of the Infanta Maria Teresa may 
have suggested features of the present 
narrative, I have to say that a rough 
account of all the facts of the Destroyer 
voyage was printed in 1894, and may 
be found in the library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. So it might be said, 
on the other hand, that a page from 
the history of the Destroyer voyage 
would have been useful to the officers 
and crew of the four years’ later 
castaway. Besides the account men- 
tioned, there were some hasty news- 
paper accounts of our voyage; but 
beyond these, there has never been 
anything published about it. 

It was the happy thought of a Yankee 
trader, when all else had failed to quell 
the ate revolt of the Brazilian Navy 
led by Admiral Mello, to fit out the 
terrible ship, Destroyer for Mr. Peixoto, 
the President, to scare the rebels into 
submission with and “save Brazil,” 
the trader for his own part charging 
only the brokerage usual 'n such trans- 
actions. This ship, the Destroyer, 
was a formidable craft of about one 
hundred and thirty tons register, con- 
ceived by the inventor Ericsson to turn 
navies topsy-turvy. For this purpose 
she carried a brass cannon forty-three 
feet long, built securely in the bows, 
eight feet below the water-line. This 
gun, with a fifty-pound charge of 
powder, fired a projectile thirty-five 
feet long and carrying three hundred 
and fifty pounds of compressed gun- 
cotton, which by contact would explode 
and destroy anything afloat. Even 


Ericsson’s former invention, the fierce 
Monitor, could not have withstood this 
awful engine of war; the advantage 
for the Destroyer being, obviously, in 
the tremendous explosion of her pro- 
jectile under a ship’s bottom, the most 
vulnerable point. 

She was fitted with compound 
engines, and at her best could steam 
about eighteen knots an hour. That, 
however, was many years before she 
entered on this expedition. Experi- 
ments had been made with the great 
cannon, which proved that it could 
throw a projectile through two steel 
torpedo nets; and although the vessel 
now steamed considerably less than 
eighteen knots when _ looking for 
trouble, nothing could withstand her 
when she “got there.” There was a 
ring of terror in every report concern- 
ing what the Destroyer could do. But 
terrible as she was reputed to be, I 
found, when I saw her, that all had 
not been told; she looked wicked and 
dangerous beyond words. It was esti- 
mated that the concussion from her 
exploding projectile, even within two- 
hundred feet of a ship, would paralyse 
every one on board; closer contact 
would blow all to atoms. 

The success of the Destroyer expedi- 
tion began in the first step taken at 
New York, where she was fitted out; 
for to make sure of a wide report of 
what was coming and of what a 
drubbing the rebels might expect when 
she should arrive, great secrecy was 
enjoined on all hands and all around. 
I myself found admittance to the inner- 
most parts of the Rock of Gibraltar 
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THE CREW OF THE “ DESTROYER." 


From a photograph taken on board ship at Pernambuco by Flosculode Magathaes. 
Neat to him, in the dark jacket, is ** William” ; 
Between and behind *“* William” and ‘* Wild Goose” stands the 


standing on the left is ‘* Quiet John.”’ 
** William,” sitting, is *“‘ Wild Goose.” 
cook, while at the extreme right stands ‘‘ Big Alec.” 


less difficult to obtain, when I tried to 
gain it some time later, than entrance 
into the Destroyer before I was regularly 
embarked. A crew of thirteen manned 
her when ready for sea—even that 
would argue bad for Mello, it was 
thought, if it did not prove fatal to 
ourselves. The sailors were picked 
men; and to disclose without reserve 
the great experience of my own life, I 
sailed in command. I shall always be 
proud of the crew of the Destroyer. 
Looking down upon our strange 
vessel as she sat low in the water at 
the dock before we embarked, we could 
not see many comforts ahead. Fora 


The second man 
and nezt to 


novel adventure, however, she pro- 
mised well. Some extra emoluments 
added to this turned the scale in 
favour of the voyage. Other ships 
had been sent out to Brazil ahead of 
the Destroyer, most notable of which 
was the Nictheroy, carrying a, dynamite 
gun that had already “‘ knocked down 
a mountain.” But she was only a fore- 
runner; the Destroyer was to be the 
culmination and climax of victory 
itself. 

But to sail her to the scene of action 
over a wide sea was, in all naval 
history, a unique voyage. It is true 
that, of this class of ships, a monitor 
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had once tempted Neptune ‘off Cape 
Hatteras, and the stout Infanta Maria 
Teresa would since have essayed the 
voyage from Cuba to our own coast 
across the Gulf Stream. But his 
majesty, the King of the Sea, sent the 
first down to the quicksands many 
fathoms low; and the other, after 
stupefying the crew, he cast upon Cat 
Island, there to remain a monument 
to political seamanshipand fair-weather 
sailors. 

Curiously enough, the fatalistic 
number of the crew (thirteen) was not 
thought of by the crew themselves 
before sailing. Every one was looking 
for a good omen. Some of the older 
sailors made a search for rats, but not 
even the sign of a mouse could be found. 
Still no one backed out—times were 
hard ashore ! 

A young man to fight the ship, in 
case of her being ‘attacked by 
pirates” on the coast of Brazil, came 
early, bringing plans for the fight along 
with him, if fight there should be, for 
he was bound to begin right. Alsoa 
nobleman, coming principally as 
“ Count,” engaged himself to be with 
us. The position of “‘ specialist’ was 
spoken of as his, but that was by 
the way. The Count was a brand- 
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new sailor, and a good judge of a 
hotel. There came to (I should not 
forget it) a young officer of marine 
artillery, who became in time a feature 
of the crew. The sword he brought 
along, which he had won by valour in 
the Sudan, was of enormous size. This 
and a heavy Colt’s revolver, which he 
wore night and day, gave my young 
officer, I must say, a formidable appear- 
ance (for a little man). The prodigious 
weapon, I recall, ‘‘ presented by Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen,” had 
the American eagle stamped upon its 
blade. This was the famous sword 
which, buckled on over a dashing red 
coat, secured for him the position of 
third gunner’s mate to the Count, a 
gentleman of influence procuring him 
the place upon first sight of this equip- 
ment and the cut of his sails; for it 
must be borne in mind that we were 
to make a strong, warlike appearance 
when we came to Brazil, if not before. 

Well, this young man came; but 
taking passage, along with the Fighting 
Captain and the Count, on the steamer 
that towed us, he was always three 
hundred fathoms ahead, except in the 
ports we touched on the voyage. 
There we again came together, to 
rehearse deeds of valour, my sailors, 





——— 























The ‘* Destroyer” as she lay in Pernambuco Harbour.— Photographed by Flosculode Magathaes. 
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always standing in awe of sword and 
revolver, and being, too, always touched 
at the sight of the unmistakable bird 
spreading its wings over the Queen’s 
gift. 

Being a man of a peaceful turn of 


mind myself, no fighting was expected ° 


of me, except that which would begin 
at Sandy Hook, namely, a feeble 
combat with the elements. The 
Fighting Captain was to. take 
charge when we should near the coast 
of Brazil. There would be no call on 
his prowess, it was thought, before 
reaching that point. However, he 
took the Destroyer on preliminary spins 
around the harbour before sailing, and 
in mere playful humour knocked down 
a pier with her prow at the Erie Basin. 
But didn’t the splinters fly! I thought 
of the poor pirates on the coast of 
Brazil, and pitied them in advance 
should the Destroyer come upon them 
in arms. 

The crew came on board the day 
before the Destroyer sailed, and pro- 
ceeded at once in the most off-hand 





* Of these awe-inspiring weapons the 


. satlors made due note.” 


manner to take in a cargo of dynamite, 
A stouter heart than mine would have 
engaged in prayer. On December 7th, 
1893, all being ready, we weighed 
anchor at six o’clock in the morning 
from Robins Reef, stowed all, and pro- 
ceeded to sea in tow of the Santuit, of 
Boston. 

Our mishaps began early; the sailors 
were brought to the beak with crowbar 
and sledge-hammer off Sandy Hook 
to readjust a thimble in the tow-line. 
Some free language went out, at the 
time, I remember, for the artisan who 
made the defective thing; but this, as 
we learned after, should have been 
aimed at the learned man ashore who 
designed it. The propeller, at this 
point, was disconnected, the first dive 
our ship made into a wave giving us a 
hint that we should require all our 
steam for the pumps. 

We skirted .the coast in a smooth 
sea with the land close aboard as far 
as Winter Quarter Shoal, whence we 
headed away direct for the Gulf Stream. 
The wind, from the north-west, was 
only at a moderate 
gale, and the sea 
remained smooth till 
the crew could look 
about and_ prepare 
for battle. But for 
all our joy of fine 
weather, we looked 
to our danger signals, 
to have ready the 
flags for the day and 
Caston lights for the 
night. Nothing was 
left undone that we 
could do to meet, if 
only in a feeble way, 
the emergency we 
saw clearly coming. 

A distance of 
two hundred and 
twenty miles was 
run in twenty-eight 
hours. Then the 
wind veered to 
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“ DESTROYER ” 


“ The ship rolled down low in the water, taking clean cuts through the waves, that rose high.” 


north-east, and a galeensued. The ship 
rolled down low in the water, taking 
clean cuts through the waves, that rose 
high. The steam-pumps were kept 
hard at work, for the vessel was now 
making water freely. A calamity had 
overtaken her. One of the sponsons 
put on at New York, the starboard 
one, was already water-logged, and her 
top seams now began to open. All 
hands pumped and bailed to keep her 
afloat, but the water gained on us 
steadily, and by midnight it washed 
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the fires and put them out. With con- 
sternation we saw the steam-pumps 
stand still. What could we do in the 
midst of the gale? We must get up 
steam again, or else go down! All 
hands springing to it,a pile of com- 
bustible stuff was built up in the furnace 
above the reach of the water. Rounds 
of fat pork and hard bread and oil and 
the ship’s furniture were thrown on 
top of that, and after what seemed a 
long time, a roaring blaze that defied 
difficulties sent steam flying through 
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the pipes to help us with its giant 
strength. 

Danger signals were shown through 
the night. The Santuit responded 
promptly to them all, and towed the 
Destroyer with great care, at times 
easing up entirely or heading up to the 
sea with no more than steerage way. 
The water in the hold at times cut off 
the furnace draught, but wasat last, for 
the time, overcome. The storm raged, 
but with energy taxed for life or death 
stout hands stayed the ship through 
the night. The 









warm coffee for all hands day and night. 
There were no commodores around on 
those days of storm and toil: every 
man on board had work to do. But 
on the gth, when the engineers were 
making new valves for the pumps, 
to take the place of worn-out ones, 
there being not a spare valve on 
board, we thought the Destroyer would 
surely go down. The canvas bag, 
however, by doing great work, just 
saved us from a plunge to the bottom. 
Then the pumps, being put in order 

and set rapid- 
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were “all right.” But, neverthe- winds now lent us hope, and no energy 


less, a stout canvas bag was made, 
one that would hold a barrel of water, 
and a derrick was rigged at the hatch 
for a hoisting purchase. Hardly was 
this apparatus finished before it was 
sorely needed, for the gale freshened, 
and all night long this bag was kept 
constantly at work as fast as it could 
be filled, hoisted, and emptied by four 
pairs of strong arms. And what with 
driving the steam-pumps, repairing 
defective valves, and making new ones, 
the rest of the people on board had 
enough to do. The cook prepared 
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was spared to reach them. It was 
only to drink deep of disappointment 
when we got there, however. The sea 
became, indeed, less irregular, but it 
still ran high, and broke over the De- 
stroyer as over a sunken ledge of rocks. 

The water in the hold was kept 
down generally to a depth of from one 
to three feet. Occasionally a rolling 
suck was gained, and in our joy of it 
we cried, ‘ Free bilge.” Once our 
spirits rose to a point of humour, when 
** Big Alec of Salem,”’ one of the crew, 
after we had been working for hours 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE 
with not a word from anybody, looked 
down into the dismal hold at the men 
bailing below, and yelled, ‘‘I can see 
their feet, captain. I can see their 
feet!” And sure enough, we could all 
see their feet, but only as she rolled. 
Some hours before that the lowest 
point was at their hips. And so while 
she leaked and we bailed and pumped 
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sargasso. All along the man-ropes 
fore and aft hung in ciusters these 
flowers of the sea, a rare and beautiful 
sight. 

December 14th came in with a gale 
and cross sea. The fires were threat- 
ened by water again up to the bars. 
Pumping and bailing went on together 
all night. The Santuit upon our 





** Twice in the night I was washed from the wheel.” 


for life, great waves still washed over 
her, and she plunged often under the 
seas like a great duck fond of diving. 
Everything was wet. There was not a 
dry place in the entire ship. We were 
literally sailing under the sea, and she 
"ame out of the storm on December 
13th decked from the top of her smoke- 
stack to the bottom-most life-line in 
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signal, slowed down, and headed to 
the sea, that we might free our ship of 
water and plug up leaks, which we 
searched for now as keenlv as one 
would look for preciovs gems. L»ter 
in the day the s'a went down, for the 


tropical storm was short. A fresh 

supply of coal and water was then 

procured, under some _ difficulties, 
G 2 
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from the Santuit. Also some carbolic 
acid was obtained to wash a severe 
wound. Assistant Engineer Hamilton, 
an oldish man, becoming exhausted in 
the storm, fell backward down the 
engine-hatch, receiving a fearful gash 
across his bald pate which had to be 
herring-bone stitched. The wound 
having been dressed, Hamilton was 
made easy and stowed away till fur- 
ther comforts could be given him. 
Then one Thomas Brennan, a stoker, 
who had complained of cold roast 
turkey and chicken for his dinner dur- 
ing the storm, and had shown frequent 
signs of mutiny, refusing to mind the 
fires as directed by Hamilton, his 
watch officer, jumped upon the old 
man before any one could interfere, 
and bit him in the face like a wild 
beast. I don’t remember to have seen 
a more revolting act of cruelty from 
one human being toward another. 
Brennan’s case was attended to later 
on. 
On December 15th, before noon, 
the Destroyer entered Mona Passage 
with a disabled rudder, a heavy cross 
sea off the windward cape of Santo 
Domingo having swept over her deli- 
cate stern. Later in the day she 
fetched the lee of Puerto Rico, to 
receive from tha Santuit more coal 
and water and to repair the rudder. 
This being done, she headed on a 
course direct for Martinique, where 
machine shops and boiler makers might 
be found. 

If the trade winds were strong off 
the islands, they were fierce inside of 
the Caribbean Sea. The waves were 
sharp and spiteful here where time out 
of mind we had all seen smooth water. 
Wet to the bone before, our hope, so 
to speak, was dampened now; body 
and soul, one might say, were soaked 
in the sea. On this night of rough 
weather the Destroyer sheared rivets 
on her bows, and now the port 
sponson as well as the starboard one 
was water-logged. He was a clever 


man who designed those sponsons and 
saw them constructed in such a man- 
ner that they did not both fill up at 
once. The crew had all they could do 
that night to keep the ship afloat. 
The water put our fires out while we 
bailed for life.: The main hull was 
now settled a foot under water; both 
of the sponsons, as I say, were full; 
the tank in which we lived, and that 
alone, buoyed her up, and she was at a 
point ready to take her last dive under 
the sea—deeper than ever before. I 
hardly knew how the crew kept their 
-feet while they worked. Twice in the 
night I was washed from the wheel, 
and I know I hold a pretty good grip. 
Dizziness from a constantly pelting 
sea caused me toreel and wonder. To 
clear my senses enough to make sure 
that the voyage was a fact, and that 
the iron tank upon which we were 
perched driving through the waves had 
in reality a bottom to it somewhere 
under the sea, was all I could do. 

The boilers were cold, and cinders 
from the furnaces washed about in the 
dismal hold, when “ Big Alec,” the 
best sailor on board, cried: ‘‘ Captain, 
steam in the man also goes down.” 
But the first flush of dawn now ap- 
peared, cheering all on board, and the 
gale was breaking. With a wild yell, 
the men flew to their work of bailing, 
and they wrought like demons till the 
loggy ship was again free. Toward 
daylight the storm went down as sud- 
denly as it had come up in the night; 
and we got inshore, under the lee of 
Cayo de Muertos, a small island adja- 
cent to Puerto Rico, for shelter and 
rest—a rest ! 

Here we cast anchor at g a.m., but 
lay only till 8 p.m. of the same day 
(December 16th). Thence, hanging 
on to the lee of the lands from island 
to island, we made all haste for Mar- 
tinique, where, on December roth, at 


4 p-m., the Destroyer cast anchor— 
in leaky condition. Here, as_ had 
been anticipated, we fell in with 
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the Brazilian cruiser America. The turkey and chicken, to which he had so 
stoker, Brennan—the biter and _ objected, he now had a bread-and- 




















tll night long this bag was‘kept constantly at work as fast as it could be filled, hoisted, and emptied by four 
pairs of strong arms.” 


kicker—was transferred to that ship, water ration for a few days, “ with not 
where his mutinous disposition could too much bread in it.” 
be restrained. Instead of cold roast The Destroyer now hauled alongside 
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of a dock in Fort de France bay, and 
as close to a machine shop as she could 
come; and here she did well to re- 
main till January 5, 1894. 

The old year was escorted out and 
the new one ushered in by our sailors 
in a glorification ashore becoming the 
importance of the occasion. William, 
one of the crew, was carried to a 
hospital before morning, ‘Quiet John,” 
the fireman, having snipped off a piece 
of his liver with a jack-knife in an 
argument over a bottle. There was no 
arrest made. A policeman found a 
knife near the scene of the fray, and 
brought it on board with the sugges- 
tion that, when the Destroyer’s crew 
went ashore, they should leave their 
weapons behind them; a reasonable 
enough request. 

Our stores were re-sorted at Mar- 
tinique, dried and repacked. And the 
condition of our ship was much im- 
proved, so that from this on she was 
comparatively seaworthy. Our com- 
pany of thirteen, broken at Martinique 
by the fireman Brennan being taken 
out, was made good again at the same 
place by the Hero of the Sudan coming 


on board, to ‘stand by the captain”’: 





and to get the first sniff of powder 
which was as it should be with herces 
in time of war. Just before coming 
over to us from the Santuit, he had chal- 
lenged the couk of that vessel, a negro, 
to duel; but the cook, being shy of 
Toledo blades, had seized a frying-pan 
in his black fist, and against all rules 
of duelling, had chased our swordsman 
around the deck, sword, eagle, and all! 
Worse still: the cook, having gained 
on our swordsman sufficiently, as he 
thought, toreach him, let fly the pan; but 
instead of hitting the duellist’s head, he 
hit the steam-winch and broke the pan 
into a thousand pieces. It was still a 
bad blow for our Hero, however; for 
Captain Sturges, the master of the 
Santuit, hearing of the mishap—he was 
bound to hear of it, for it was the 
Santuit’s slap-jack pan that was broken 
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—and hearing of the duellist’s thirst 
for blood, called him and the cook to 
the bridge, pointedly remarking that 
for a trifling sum he would make shark 
bait of the pair of them. There were 
no more duels on either ship. 

On January 18th the Destroyer ar- 
rived at Fernando Noronha, a_ small 
island on the north-east coast of Brazil, 
and the convict station of that country. 
Here a! hands were busied for the day 
taking in coals and water again from 
the Santuit. A heavy swell running 
prevented all communication with the 
shore except by despatches brought by 
canoemen skilled in surfing. Fifty 
convicts, Mr. Peixoto’s political oppo- 
nents, had been landed on the island 
the day before. I observed a multitude 
of people, convicts and guards, on the 
beach, making strenuous efforts to float 
a great raft. Each time when they 
nearly got it afloat the sea brought it 
back to land. 

When evening came on the Destroyer, 
with fresh supplies on board, sailed 
with orders for Pernambuco Roads, 
where she arrived without further inci- 
dent on January 2oth, nine a.m. 
Later in the morning a Government 
pilot with a local tug brought her into 
the inner harbour, where she was 
moored to the Recife. This fulfilled 
our contract ; and there was no gain- 
saying the ardent nature of the voyage. 
A friend and old ship-master who stood 
on the quarter-deck of the Nictheroy 
as we rounded her coming in, being 
too full of emotion to speak, just bowed 
his head, while his crew cheered us as 
we passed. He it was who had said 
that the Destroyer could be taken to 
Brazil. But now that she was there, 
some question was raised about accept- 
ance of her and the use to which she 
should be put. The Naval Board in 
Brazil differed in opinion on_ these 
points with the trader of New York, 
and a pretty rumpus arose. 

I had made a great box-pump, which, 
worked by all hands, would throw 
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enormous quantities of water. This 
stood conspicuously in the main hatch, 
and was the first thing to catch the 
keen eye of Admiral Duarte, the com- 
mandant. ‘“ Bomba de madeira,” he 
shouted ; “ bomba de madeira com navio 
de guerra!” (‘‘A wooden pump on a 
ship of war !”’) 

Duarte was not warm for Peixoto, 
and he did well to say no more about 
my wooden pump. As it was, Peixoto 
shipped him off next day to a station 
up the Amazon, and he lost his fine 
job. But what to do with the Destroyer 
even his successor didn’t know. ‘‘ Wild 
Goose,” the engineer, who knew what 
he was talking about, hinted that she 
might be rigged up as a saw-mill, ‘‘ the 
fly-wheel to be driven by water from 
the captain’s great pump.” I could 
always count on “* Wild Goose.” 

However, the new owners, 
our Brazilian friends, favoured a 
trial trip to see first if she would 
float a second time outside of a 
harbour; and if so, to find out 
how fast she could steam. The 
conditions of the weather were 
now in our favour at last. The 
Destroyer, going out with naval 
inspectors and admirals on board, 
all in fine feather and starch, 
headed at onge into a head sea 
and was instantly at her old trick 
of diving under the waves. ‘‘ Go 
slow, go slow,” they all cried at 
once, ‘‘go slow.” That suited 
her exactly, for above half of her 
tubes were already plugged, and 
she could go just as slow as one 
could wish. But with her plough- 
ing along, the inspectors were 
casting wistful glances toward 
land soon enough. When she 
turned back for port, before the 
sea and a current that was also 
in her favour, she came in like a 
train ofcars. She was a success 
during this trial trip. But the 
great cannon which the Count 
was to have fired during this trip 
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did not go off. The gunner’s mate 
hauled the projectile carefully out of the 
cannon with watch-tackles. 

But it didn’t matter: the new in- 
spector and the commanding general 
at Pernambuco contracted with us all 
to go against Mello, who was then in 
the Aguidaban farther down the coast, 
and knock the barnacles off him, 
the Count hoping still to get the gun 
fired off. The agreement was, I re- 
member, that Mr. Peixoto should pay 
us, besides good wages, £12,000 prize 
money for every rebel vessel destroyed. 
My own share of prize:money was to 
have been £4,000 for everything de- 
stroyed, big or little. We would have 
commenced on the little ones, to be 
sure. 

But before destroying rebels there 
was first a cargo of powder to be taken 


man 


William and “ Quiet John” 
argument over a bottle. 
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in for the fleet at Bahia, which had 
preceded us and had burned all their 
own powder saluting the Admiral. 
The dear old Destroyer had in dynamite 
enough to make a noise; but Goncalves, 
the Admiral, wanted thunder of the old- 
fashioned sort, and so we filled her 
chock-a-block with the stuff to make it. 
The submarine gun was now stowed 
all over with barrels of powder, and 
was not get-at-able the rest of the 
voyage. But Mello didn’t know that! 
Powder was stowed all about, three 
barrels of it in the captain’s room and 
a fourth behind the stove in the cook’s 
galley. That it didn’t all blow up is 
why I am here to-day thinking of my 
sins. 

Being now equipped with all powder 
and no guns, the Destroyer sailed from 
Pernambuco for Bahia, February oth, 
1894, accompanied by a torpedo-boat 
called the Moxoto, which had _ been 
brought to Brazil on the deck of the 
Santuit. Both were in tow of a coasting- 
tug, and the Destroyer used her own 
steam to drive her pumps. She arrived 
at her destination February 13th, with 
the head out of her condenser and 
with six inches of water over the engine- 
room floor. A sailconstantly wet hung 
between the furnace and the cargo of 
powder to prevent an explosion. 

Everything was funereally quiet at 
Bahia when we arrived. Indeed, the 
further we got away from stirring New 
York, the less it looked like war in 
Brazil. But the Admiral and _ his 
officers, leaving a stiff game of cards 
on shore, came down in a barge, with 
a band of music, and stopped to look 
the Destroyer over, for they had not yet 
made her out. They mistook her at 
first for the long-expected money-ship 
which was to follow the loyal fleet— 
and pay the bills. The large iron tank 
in which our crew lived fulfilling in 
size their expectations of the chest out 
of which they would all get rich ; they 
called her a handsome ship, saying 
many pretty things concerning her 


lines. But when, to their -great dis- 
appointment, they saw coming out of 
the tank sea-begrimed tars instead of 
bank-notes, and, worse still, beheld 
barrels of gunpowder hoisted out, they 
said, ‘‘ Nao mais” (“‘ We give it up”), 
and her fine lines could no longer be 
seen. 

It is with sorrow that I relate the 
story of the last days of the De- 
stroyer. Gongalves in a passionate 
heat proposed to dig a hole in the 
bank as a sort of dock and put her 
in it, under the pretext of repairs. 
She wanted a patch over a leqk at the 
moment ; but his true purpose was to 
bury the ship, cannon and all, because 
his warriors were afraid of the great 
gun and saw no other way of getting rid 
of it. But I prevailed on Mr. Netto, 
the Minister of Marine, to allow the 
crew to make the repairs in their own 
way, since there was still some pine 
wood on board suitable for plugs, and 
she was grounded on the beach for the 
purpose, and the repairs made. 

The Destroyer was now in a far better 
condition than she had been on leaving 
New York. Had the voyage extended 
round the world a ship to be proud of 
would have resulted, for our Swedes and 
Down Easters had worked at her like 
beavers; and by the engineers it was 
thought possible that we might capture 
a ship with good boilers, and make an 
exchange. Gongalves, however, instead 
of being pleased with our achieve- 
ments, flew intoa rage, and without cere- 
mony, disbanded the New York crew, 
landed my big wooden pump, the bomba 
de madiera, shipped a crew of moun- 
taineers, and on February 28th, 1894, 
sent the Destroyer to sea. 

With keen interest now, from the top 
of the hill at Bahia, I watched the 
Destroyer—under tow, as usual—fol- 
lowing Goncalves’ “ loyal” fleet till she 
disappeared in the distance. Watching 
from the same place on the following 
day, I saw her coming back, still in 
tow, but with no one at the helm. All 
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her — they didn’t know how. The 
captain hailed a foreign steamer, and 
shouted that he would pay twenty 
milreis to be stopped. But the engineer 
from the steamer couldn’t get aboard 
—he couldn’t catch her. She could 
steam eighteen knots, and was now at 
full speed, and so she tore wildly around 





the harbour till she hit a stout old brig 
and was disabled. 

The funny war began in Septem- 
ber, 1893, and, so far as the Navy 
was concerned, it finished in March, 
1894, before it became known to 
the rebels that the Destroyer was de- 
stroyed. 
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Her Anniversary 
By A. C. Rowsey 


HEN the door closed behind 
W ‘*Him ” she went over to the 
library table, pulled out a 
drawer, took from it a small calendar, 
sighed softly, then marked the last day 
of the month. She stared thoughtfully 
at the mark as she made it, and turned 
back the months that had gone since 
the first of the year. It made her 
think of the year they were married— 
it was not many years ago. She laid 
the calendar aside, and fished out 
another and another—until that first 
year’s lay in her hand. That made her 
sigh again, for on the dates in that first 
year’s calendar there were no pencil 
marks to indicate the evenings she had 
spent alone. That was before baby 
came, before he had become a little 
lion in the literary world. Society had 
not then taken him under culture, but 
now it had. He was going to be a big 
lion some day, he said. She wondered 
if he would regret marrying such a 
little lioness. She wept dismally. 

He used to ask her—it seemed years 
ago now—to go out with him, to be 
lionised. But there was the baby, so 
she had refused. But babies do not 
always need attention, nurse could take 
care of her, but now he never asked. 

She laid the little calendars face 
downward. With them out of sight 
she could pity him. It did seem hard 
to write all day with a thousand things 
to annoy him. He was entitled to his 
recreation—the recreation of listening 
to those who could appreciate his work. 

And to-night she was to be alone 
again. She went into the kitchen of 
the little flat and dismissed the girl. 
Then she brought the three-year-old 
into the library and sat before the fire- 
place with the child on her knee. 

“* Now we will finish the story of the 
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fairy princess and the wicked giant,” 
she said, turning over the leaves of the 
story book. 

The child nodded vigorously. 

“But the princess did not get hurt 
when she fell from the castle wal, 
Edith, you remember that ?” the mother 
inquired. 

‘‘No, mamma, taus if she is hurt, 
you’d ky,” said the youngster. 

“Tcry? Why, Edith ?” 

**Taus you is the princess.” 

“Me? No, indeed, I am no princess, 
Edith,” she sighed to think of other 
days when she was a queen, a tinseled 
one, true, in the first row. Five? Six? 
It did not seem so many years ago. 

** Mamma, you is the princess, isn’t 
you?” The little girl was on the verge 
of tears. 

The new people in the flat across the 
hall were beginning to move about. 
The mother listened. The child sat 
with suspended forefinger. - Presently 
they both heard some one playing. 
The fingers rippled up and down the 
keys, then struck up a march from a 
comic opera. The execution was not 
perfect, but the time was excellent. 
The mother’s feet itched for movement. 
Then the music changed to a gavotte, 
then to a skirt dance. Suddenly it 
stopped. 

The mother sighed. For a moment 
she had been back in the old days. 
The swish of gauzy skirts was in her 
ears, the smeary make-up box stood 
before her eyes, and the old life and 
fun she had known from girlhood came 
back. 

“If you ain’t a princess, you’s a 
fairy,” argued the child tenaciously. 

A fairy? Some people used tothink so. 

“Yes I am a fairy. Do you want 
to see a fairy-mamma, Edith ?” 
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The child shouted with delight. 

“All right, sit here. Don’t look 
around, and I'll go back to fairyland 
and see.” 

She flew into her dressing-room, 
opened old trunks, pulled out old 
slippers and ballet finery. 

The make-up box she handled ten- 
derly. ‘“‘ From Ned,” it was inscribed. 
Ned? She paused. What had ever 
become of him? They had quarrelled, 
he drank so, and she had begged him 
to give it up. Then—well, she was too 
deadly respectable, he said. 

She found the make-up paint hard 
to work, but in half an hour she crept 
softly into the library behind the child. 
Bending over the sleepy head she 
clasped the wee hands and awoke the 
baby with a kiss. 

“You my mamma ?” 
turned half fearfully. 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear, I am a fairy mamma 
now. 

The player next struck up a double 
shuffle. The little woman broke into 
the step with a toss of her head. It 
was ludicrous, of course. ‘‘ He” world 
have thought her crazy, but the baby 
enjoyed it, watched her with dancing 
eyes, keeping tremulous time with its 
little feet. The mother darced on. 
The days of yore had come back. She 
was before the glaring lights. Presently 
she stopped, out of breath. In her 
ears rang the echo of the old-time 
applause. She laughed hysterically 
and kissed the child. Tears rolled on 
the grease paint. 

“ You ain’t my mamma. You’s little 
girl fairy; my mamma’s a great big 
fairy,” the child said. The little woman 
laughed again. She wished—no, if 
“He” was present he would not under- 
stand. He had changed so much— 
since the days he used to hang around 
the stage door for her to appear. 

The music in the adjoining flat trailed 
away into silence. Then a woman’s 
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“Ts you my 
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voice, humming lightly, came across 
the hall. And again silence. They 
were closing the piano and turning out 
the drawing-room lights. 

The mother stood like one transfixed 
in the centre of the library. The 
laughter died on her lips. She looked 
down at her beruffled skirts, which had 
suddenly turned flimsy and tawdry. 
Then a hard, dry laugh rose in her 
throat. Yes, that was.the way they all 
dropped from her, the illusions of her 
youth and her love. 

The child lay on the great leather 
couch, blinking sleepily at her “ fairy 
mamma.” The long lashes drooped, 
and a happy smile crept round the 
baby mouth. She was in fairyland in 
truth. With a sob the mother flung 
herself beside the couch, and clasped 
the dimpled hand in hers. This at 
least was her own, something real, 
something tangible and lasting, the 
blessed mother-love. 

And so “ He”’ found them three hours 
later, when he returned with the smiles 
of fair women still dazzling his eyes, 
and their fairer words still ringing in 
his ears. He bent over her with a 
frown, but when he saw the tiny fur- 
rows which the tears had made through 
the grease paint, his eyes softened. 
Then he walked to the table, and picked 
up the calendars. His brow was 
puckered as he studied the queer pencil 
marks, until he found the last one. 
Then he remembered the day. He 
turned abruptly toward the graceful 
figure, crouched by the baby form, their 
two hands tightly clasped. A mist 
passed before his eyes, and when it was 
gone he no longer saw the fair, flatter- 
ing faces of the ball room. He was 
back at the stage door of the theatre 
waiting for Her. 

She started suddenly, and found her- 
self in her husband’s arms. He was 
smiling into her eyes, the sort of 
smile that carried her back to that first 
year. 
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Pierre’s Black Cat 


By Florence Goodfellow 


IERRE LATROUN’S mouse-like 
eyes snapped and sparkled like 
two jet beads as he listened to 

the plan Levi Arnold unfolded. 

“Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. ‘“’Tis 
too good a chance to let slip. You are 
sure,” he added cautiously, ‘‘that the 
scheme is all right so far?” 

“*Come to my place this evening and 
I will give you the diamonds, safe and 
sound. If they reach my client’s hands 
in New York within a month’s time 
you will get your reward in gold—five 
hundred francs.” 

“Good! I'll manage it somehow. 
Just trust me.” 

“Without a doubt 
smuggling before.” 

Pierre looked up sharply. 

“ There is no trickery in this, mon- 
sieur? If I thought there was, rest 
assured you would not live to see your 
plans either succeed or fail,” and he 
drew his hands across his throat with 
an expression so peculiar that his 
listener shivered. 

“No, yqu have nothing to fear. 
Jeremy Stotts told me to come to you. 
You could not do better than to go to 
him about me.” 

“Jeremy Stotts is a man to be 
trusted. Ifhe sent you, then to-night 
I’ll come for the diamonds. How many 
did you say there were?” 

“Enough for a_ king’s ransom. 
Remember, Pierre, if you fail—” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly. 

“I’ve smuggled before! There’s a 
nice bit of superfine tobacco I intend 
to get across this trip. Oh, never 
fear, monsieur, if anyone can do it, it is 
Pierre, second officer of the Ocean 
Queen. Adieu!” And placing between 
his lips the cigarette he had been 
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rolling, the little Frenchman waved his 
hand and strolled away. 

It was a simple matter, while on 
board, for the smuggler to keep his 
diamonds and tobacco concealed, but 
as the Ocean Queen drew nearer the 
American shores his heart beat wildly 
between hope and fear, and woven with _ 
all his daily duties was the question: 
“How? How? How?” For to Pierre’s 
ears had come rumours of fresh vigilance 
on the part of the authorities. 

Before the ship had scraped her 
sides against the pier, however, a plan 
had been evolved by the Frenchman’s 
ready brain. Inspectors came and 
went about the ship, but the quick 
little officer entertained them so wittily 
that they were more alive to the French- 
man’s drollery than to their search. 

No smuggled goods of any descrip- 
tion were discovered on board the 
Ocean Queen, and the officers of the 
government left Pierre with regret, and 
the determination to look up the jolly 
little Frenchman the very next time his 
ship came in. 

A few days after the visit of the 
inspectors, Pierre, with a huge covered 
basket on his arm, stepped boldly 
down the gangplank, across the ship- 
ping yard into the street. 

He held one hand carefully on the 
lid of the basket, which was tied down 
at each side with heavy twine. Cer- 
tainly his appearance was not calculated 
to quiet suspicion, and before he had 
passed the street a policeman touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but I 
shall have to look into that basket.” 

“* Look into my basket!” exclaimed 
Pierre, in well-feigned astonishment. 
“And for why?” he added, holding 
the lid down more firmly. 
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“Our orders, sir:” 

‘‘But my cat isin the basket and 
she will get away.” 

‘*] must see for myself,” replied the 
officer. ‘‘I can’t take your word for 
anything like that.” 

At this the Frenchman became 
angry. His eyes smouldered like red- 
hot coals. 

“T tell you,” he almost screamed, 
‘it’s only a cat, and she will run away 
from me, and I brought her all the way 
from la belle France for my mother-in- 
law.”’ 

“T can't help it if you brought her 
all the way from the moon. I've got to 
see what’s in that basket.” 

“But I tell you it’s a cat, and if I 
open the basket ever so little she will 
run, and monsieur knows mother-in- 
laws. Not so?” he asked, with a very 
wry face. 

“Come! Untie those cords. I’m 
bound to inspect that basket.” 

With a rueful countenince Pierre 
carefully untied the strings. The 
officer reached out his hand to lift the 
lid. 

“Careful, careful!” exclaimed 
Pierre, placing a restraining hand on 
the policeman’s sleeve. ‘1 « on't want 
to chase after my cat again. A bon 
Dieu I had trouble enough in getting 
her as it is,” and then he adroitly let 
the lid fall awav. 

Instantly a black cat sprang out, and, 
darting between the policeman's legs, 
disappeared. Pierre 
basket on the ground in such a way 
that when the animal sprang out the 
nearest way of escape woul! be the 
shipyard. His calculations were 
correct; and when the offic r of the 
law turned, all he saw was a black tail 
disappearing through the door in the 
wall enclosing the yard. 

The Frenchman's entire vocabulary 
was then turned loose, an! before he 
had stopped his cursing in French and 
English the policeman almost wished 
he were as far away as the cat. He 
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honestly felt sorry that he had bezn so 
insistent. The Frenchman's distress 
was so very great. He went so far in 
his remorse as to offer to return 
with Pierre and help him find his cat. 

At this, however, the clever little 
fellow calmed down. 

“Bon Dieu!” he exclaimed, ‘here 
am I blaming you because you did your 
duty! If my men did theirs half so 
well I’d have the finest ship in the ser- 
vice. Your pardon, monsieur,” 
offering his hand with a_ winning 
smile, and raising his peaked cap. ‘I 
admire you now as I blamed you 
before. I will find my cat again, mon- 
sieur, and then you must join me in a 
toast,” and, placing the lid again on the 
basket, he picked it up and walked 
quickly back to the ship. 

In half an hour he returned with a 
smile on his face. 

‘* I’ve got her,”’ he said to the police- 
man, tapping the basket gently, “‘ and 
a pretty hunt I had, too! I'll warrant 
she won't get out again if I know it.” 

** [’m very sorry, sir, I put you to all 
that trouble,” said the officer, eyeing 
the basket. “ Well, I'll take your word 
this time.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” replied 
Pierre. ‘‘ It’s never too late to right a 
wrong. Now for the toast. I do not 
forget—eh ?” he added, leading the 
way to a nearby saloon. 

For some time the two men stood at 
the bar with the basket at their feet. 
The Frenchman’s ready sallies kept the 
crowd around them roaring. Then, 
when he thought he had remained long 
enough to avert any suspicion that 
might linger in the officer’s mind, he 
took his basket on his arm, and, 
accompanied to the corner by the blue- 
coated officer of the law, hailing a 
passing car, and was soon out of 
sight. In the meanwhile the black 
cat frisked in the ship’s hold, for in 
the basket a fortune in diamonds 
was buried beneath some superfine 
tobacco. 
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At the Tulip Bed 


Sy Esther Harlan 


HE homes of their childhood had 
T faced the Square, when it was 
the heart of the residence district. 
Now the Square was surrounded by 
shops and second-class boarding houses. 
Her home, with those of the wives of 
other millionaires, faced the new park. 
And his? She had not heard from 
him in years. 

She had been choosing a bit of 
silver for her mother-in-law’s birthday, 
and she had intended to drive home 
afterward. Home? Well, directly 
back to the faultlessly luxurious house 
where she had spent the last two years 
with Wallace Westover, sr., his mother 
and widowed sister. The one young 
thing in the great gloomy house, they 
looked for her as for the sunshine—as 
her own heart-broken father had looked, 
dying, at her golden hair. 

‘Ah, little girl,” he had said feebly, 
“he is a good man and has a good 
heart. I have known Westover since 
we were boys—if you could care for 
him, I think I would go happier. He 
would be good to you, Geraldine, and I 
would know Your future was safe.” 

Yes, she had been some one’s bit of 
sun-hine her whole short life, but her 
own heart’s summer, alas! was it yet 
tocome ? The circle of crimson tulips 
blazed in the slanting glow of the late 
afternoon, and on an impulse as swift 
as it was explicable, she motioned aside 
her men and crossed the busy thorough- 
fare alone to the centre of the Square. 
Here it was she used to spend so many 
happy hours in early spring—she and 
Jack—to see the sparrows take their 
bath in the fountain, to count the tulip 
buds, to watch them close their crimson 
petals and go to sleep at night, to ask 
impossible questions of the old man in 
charge of them and to dream impossible 
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dreams of “farms full of tulips when 


. we grow up.” 


** But I don’t like to dig in the earth 
—it gets my fingers dirty,” she had 
once objected. 

“Well, you needn’t,” the little boy 
had promptly answered. ‘I'll dig—I 
love it, and you can come out every 
day with a big basket and pick all you 
want.” 

** All right the yellow-haired mite had 
responded, “ then I'll live with you on 
your farm, Jack, when we grow up,” 
and having thus settled the affairs ot 
the world, they had returned con- 
tentedly to their tulip counting, while 
their nurses gossiped on the benches. 

Years later, when Jack was in college, 
one of his letters had reminded her of 
her baby promise, and they had laughed 
the holidays away together, too sure of 
the happy future even to coin to-day’s 
blissful understanding into words, while 
“the children’s tulip farm” was the 
synonym fora foregone conclusion with 
the two families. 

Then came these blank, black years 
when the most solid fortunes toppled, 
and the houses off the Square, whose 
nursery windows faced each other, whose 
doorways shared the same broad lintel, 
fell tothe keeping of strangers. Jack 
left college to accept a position offered 
him by an uncle living hundreds of 
miles away, and the girl went away 
to nurse her aged, heart - broken 
father in a tiny hamlet still left 
them in the inland south. Letters 
came, first with this postmark and 
then that, but more often miscarried 
in the cross lines Fate loves to weave, 
and at last ceased to come altogether. 
And then, when it could be deferred no 
longer, and the fateful moment came, 
it was, indeed, not so bitter as the 
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heart-sick girl had dreaded. If empty, 
her life now was placid, unpainful. 
But she was a woman, and her girlhood 
was gone for ever, a woman who spelled 
duty with a big D, and who wore all the 
harness of conventions without a mur- 
mur. Her hair was just as sunny, her 
great eyes as gray and frank, and as 
deep, but they held a new wistfulness, 
and there were little lines of resignation 
about the firm, red lips, and the smile 
that curved them was oftenest the duty 
smile, and lacked the merry dimples of 
those other years. Still her life was 
very full, and she rarely dreamed 
of the tulip farm, and never now with 
that poignant, passionate grief that is a 
part of youth itself. Time is very 
merciful. And yet here she stood 
gazing into the golden-starred hearts of 
the crimson tulips as might any beggar 
who had never owned a blossom. 

The budding trees screened her from 
the four eyes across the car tracks. 
As she gazed her world of to-day 
seemed to shrink away and fall from 
her, and the childhood world of 
hopes and dreams, of love and trust, 
when nothing was too good to be 
true, and where in every dire ex- 
tremity, some good fairy was sure to 
appear in the nick of time and set 
things to rights again—seemed the real 
world—seemed to hover about her, and 
to beckon from the crimson cups at her 
feet. Habit is safe tethering, and time, 
thank God, is all healing at last, but 
hearts by youth’s blood swept are still 








Fate’s playthings. All unconscious of 
the streams of hurrying humanity about 
her, of the benches full of staring, idle 
ones, of trembling, laughing babies 
about the fountain’s curve, the tall, fair 
woman stood and gazed, oblivious, into 
the tulips’ hearts. . 

“ Geraldine !” 

* Jack !” 

“My beautiful golden tulip—to find 
you here—is like a tryst.” 

She was still in the childhood world ; 
it was natural he should come, and she 
gave both her hands whole heartedly 
into his strong keeping... The years 
between had shrivelled up and blown 
away on the breath of the tulips, and 
for the space of two blissful moments 
her half-starved heart drank deep at the 
torrent of his tale that bridged those 
silent years. ‘ 

** And our tulip farm is ready now— 
is waiting, sweetheart—” Then her 
face blanched, her lips parched— 

** How do you do, Mrs. Westover ?” 
said a low, clear voice, its owner pass- 
ing on with slightly elevated brows to 
have found her standing so, ofall places, 
in the shabby old Square ! 

She felt the clasp on her hands loosen. 
His face was as white as her own. She 
looked straight into his eyes. 

** Yes, it is so.” 

Then she crossed to where the foot- 
man, unseeing, mechanical, held open 
her carriage door. But the man 
remained staring into the hearts of the 
tulips. 
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